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has been a crowded year. Not only has there been an abundance of 
eee but the spot-light of international interest has been continuously 
shifting from country to country or even from continent to continent. 
Occasionally something like the tragedy of Dien Bien Phu; or the Oppen- 
heimer affair in America; or the disclosure of Khokhlov’s secret weapons; 
or the strange episode in Australia in which much more than the ex-Soviet 
official, Petrov, and his wife were involved, creates a very special kind of 
sensation. This brand of international news, however, is usually short- 
lived. But there are also the more drawn out affairs, like the Berlin 
Conference at the beginning of the year; now the Geneva Conference; 
the almost permanent crisis in Rome; political trouble in Paris; the 
McCarthy hearings; anti-British agitation in Spain; strange changes of 
in Moscow; and innumerable other events which compel the 
reader of newspapers or student of international affairs to switch his mind 
from place to place with the utmost rapidity. 

Perhaps the only pleasant cause commanding this continuously roving 
interest was the Queen’s tour. She and the Duke of Edinburgh seem to 
create admiration, affection and curiosity on an international scale. In; 
deed, their perigrinations were followed with the utmost sympathy by 
millions of people who are not even remotely connected with the British 
Commonwealth. This long and exhausting journey, beautifully carried out, 
has undoubtedly contributed to the present trend of Britain’s rising prestige 
and good-will in the world. There is little doubt that at a time when most 
nations appear to be afflicted by one kind of madness or another Britain 
stands out as a paragon of sanity, dignity and national discipline. The 
quarrels within the Labour Party or latterly also among the Conservatives 
are of too personal and too local a character to command international 
interest or to be of any great consequence to the world outside. There is 
also an undoubted economic improvement in Britain at the moment and, 
what is even more important, a psychological one. The continued strength 
of the pound sterling, for instance, is most encouraging. But there is no 
room for excessive optimism. ‘The fact remains that not a single one of 
Britain’s fundamental problems has been solved, and the present improve- 
ments are so precarious that they may vanish almost over-night on the 
slightest pretext. However, it is all a matter of proportion, and compared to 
most other nations Britain at the moment presents a most encouraging 
picture. 

Africa is frequently appearing in the head-lines these days because of 
troubles in almost every part of that huge continent. Dr. Malan’s policy 
towards the coloured population of the Union; Mau-Mau; the clash in 
Buganda; continued tension in Morocco, Tunisia, and Egypt—in fact 
almost along the whole of the Mediterranean shore—all this and plenty 
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more is hardly an encouraging sign for those who had evolved a somewhit 
unrealistic plan of promoting international reconstruction through the 
t of Africa’s resources. 


“{mperialistic French” but is now pons by Washingvon as a vital part 
of the free world’s struggle against - omc On the Asiatic side, not 
merely the immediate associates of tie Viet-Minh—such as China and 
Soviet Russia—are involved. There are also the “neutrals” like India or 
Ceylon, and beyond them scores of millions of men and women who are 
determined to drive out the white powers from this continent. Moreover, 
behind all this, there are other immensely difficult issues such as the ad- 
mission of Communist China to membership of the United Nations, or 
the relations between China and Russia about which so many wild guesses 
are always being made, or again the most irksome problem of the utterly 
unco-ordinated British and American policy in the Far East. It is curious 
how in this particular area the present positions of America and Britain are 
the complete reverse of what they traditionally used to be. The British 
are now abused as appeasers by America because they seek accommodation 
with the Asiatic races and because they recognised at an early date the 
Government of Communist China, while it is the great American demo- 
cracy which is uncompromising and which observes what in early days it 
would have indignantly described as a colonialist attitude. The visit of 
leading British labour members of Parliament to communist China can 
hardly fail to infuriate the Americans still further. 

Here it may be observed in parenthesis that the personal stock of Mr. 
Nehru and the India he represents has fallen very markedly in American 
eyes. When India became independent, there was much enthusiasm in 
the U.S.A. about this new democracy of some four hundred million people, 
and tough business men in Wall Street were falling over themselves in 
offering the Indians loans, credits, and industrial “know-how”. Now, 
however, they regard Mr. Nehru with the utmost suspicion and cannot 
forgive him his attitude towards Communist China or towards Asia’s 
problems in general. America’s moods in this respect can change with the 
utmost rapidity. This greatly affects Washington’s foreign policy, or, to be 
exact, policies—since there are many of them, frequently of a quite contra- 
dictory nature. There is nothing new in that, since in recent years any 
competent observer could see that the State Department had one policy, 
the Department of Defence as often as not a different policy and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or perhaps the Treasury yet another policy. Indeed, 
sometimes there were several policies within the same Department, 
evolved and applied by different sections simultaneously without any 
discoverable co-ordination. This is as true under the new Administration 
as it was under the old, and Mr. Dulles is suffering from the further 
difficulty that he has to shew Congress that he is doing something very 
different from what Mr. Acheson used to do. Having condemned the 
policy of “containment” as being too passive the new rulers of America 
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endeavour to pursue a policy that could be presented as active. This is not 
always very wise or very successful in the present circumstances, and does 
not appear to give any satisfaction either to Congress, or to the American 
nation, or to America’s allies abroad. In fact at no time in recent years was 
there a greater strain between Washington and Western Europe, and es- 
pecially between Washington and London. The only direct beneficiaries 
of this are the Communist States, or precisely the very countries whom 
America and her European allies are jointly supposed to be combating. 

After an ill-defined and irresponsible threat of possibly “going it alone’ , 
the American authorities have made it quite clear that they do hot intend to 
embark on the adventure of a preventive war without their allies or without 
Congressional sanction. At the same time they do not believe that a practi- 
cal compromise can be reached in Geneva—or elsewhere, for that matter— 
and that even if Mr. Eden were to succeed in finding some sort of formula 
this would lead to an effective and lasting solution. Obstinately and 
indignantly Washington continues to exercise pressure on Paris, desiring 
the French to put up 4 much stronger effort in Asia and at the same time 
also to join E.D.C., thus taking a greatly increased part in the re-armament 
of Western Europe. The fact that France is almost completely exhausted, 
both morally and physically, while her economy is beset with many diffi- 
culties, seems to count for little in Washington. Though the Laniel 
Government nearly achieved the paradoxical record of having lasted longer 
than any other post-war Cabinet, this is not due to any desire for continuity 
or any discipline amongst the French politicians but to the contrary. There 
is such complete disunity between the parties, and within each of them, 
that no individual and no group is capable of forming an effective coalition. 
French Cabinets are apt to collapse at any moment, but whoever 
becomes M. Laniel’s successor will be faced with exactly the same prob- 
lems and difficulties. 

It is not true that the French are defeatist or have lost their great military 
qualities; the names of Dien Bien Phu and Brigadier-General de Castries 
are reminders that glory is anything but a forgotten word in France. But 
the war in Indo-China is unpopular since it not only demands an effort 
beyond the French nation’s possibilities, but also happens to be futile even 
in case of victory or a stalemate—full independence having been promised 
to Viet-Nam. ‘To fight for a territory in order to give it away after it has 
been liberated, while in the meantime risking a disastrous defeat fp not a 
very attractive proposition. The tragedy of France is that in all these years, 
when her position was still strong, she missed every chance of a negotiated 
settlement, while now the Viet-Mhin is so drunk with success that it is 
neither in the mood nor under any pressure to seek accommodation. 
Were the Communist forces to be successful in driving the French into 
the sea, quite obviously they could negotiate on very different terms than 
those even their present advantageous position can justify. 

It would have been foolish in any circumstances to believe that the Soviet 
world has suddenly changed its views and objectives, and that it would 
therefore be ready for a genuine settlement at Geneva. Nor is it quite clear 
what sort of arrangement the Western Powers—whose interests and con- 
ceptions are by no means identical—would regard as acceptable. After all, 
both sides went to the Conference with scarcely concealed dislike and 
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distrust of each other, and nothing has happened to change their attitude. 
If, nevertheless, Geneva is important, the reason must be sought on a 
altogether different plane. This Conference, frustrating and futile though 
it may be, signifies a methodological change in the conduct of the cold war, 
Instead of pronouncing diatribes against each other at the United Nations, 
the representatives of East and West have been facing each other for 
several weeks in the much more intimate atmosphere of the Conference 
room. They have re-established a personal relationship and have had many 
meals with each other. All this may not amount to very much, but at the 
same time it does mean a certain diminution of tension. Before tie 
Conference relations had reached such. an impasse that no solution seemed 
possible except an inevitable clash. Now at least the Powers are on talking 
terms again—a modest achievement, perhaps, but certainly not negligible 
in the age of atomic warfare and H-bombs. Even assuming that some kind 
of arrangement is reached at the last moment, it would not be easy to 
implement. After their experience in Korea, the neutrals like Switzerland 
and Sweden can hardly be expected to be eager for similar tasks. And what 
other nations would be acceptable as neutrals? Quite apart from Geneva 
and the war in Indo-China, most countries have too many troubles of their 
own to be entirely independent agents. This is true even of the U.S.A. 
and Soviet Russia. 

In November the Americans will have to choose a new House of Repre- 
sentatives, one-third of the Senate, many State Govenors and innumerable 
other office-holders. There is a serious danger that the President may lose 
control of both Houses. Moreover, these “off year” elections frequently 
have a determining effect on the Presidential election two years later. The 
spectacle of utter disunity offered by the Republican Party over since it 
won a majority in 1952 and the endless embarrassments it is creating for 
its chosen leader are not edifying. Internal tension, the McCarthy affair, 
the slowing down of the economic tempo and, finally, electoral pre-occupa- 
tions, do not make it easy for the Eisenhower Administration to act very 
effectively on an international scale, even if Washington happened to havea 
far clearer conception of what its foreign policy and its foreign economic 
policy should be. As the elections approach the various battles will get 
increasingly tougher and even more dirty linen will be washed in public. 
It is one of the tragedies of our times that while the Russians do everything 
behind closed doors and windows, the Americans do everything in public. 
International relations would certainly be much improved if the Soviets 
were to open a few doors and pull up a few curtains, and if the Americans- 
would learn to shut some doors, pull down some curtains and turn off both 
the spot-lights and the television. 

For some considerable time it has been obvious that Moscow desires a 
certain respite in the cold war. There seem to be political and economic 
pressures from inside about most of which Western Europe cannot know 
anything precise. But one or two things are reasonably clear even to 
outside observers. While the fundamental character of the Soviet State 
has not changed there have been many adjustments of policy both at home 
and abroad. Nothing in this respect is more significant than the admitted 
inadequacy of Soviet agriculture and industry, coupled as it has been with 
very substantial orders abroad for foodstuffs, consumer goods and equip- 
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ment. These orders have been shrewdly distributed over a large number of 
sountries so as to achieve the maximum of political advantage for the Soviet 
Union. The Russians have re-appeared 2s buyers or potential buyers at 
the precise moment when many countries were worried about agricultural 
surpluses or other export difficulties. For how long Moscow will go on 
with these purchases no one can say. But the need seems genuine and 
indicates, among other things, that spoliation of the satellite countries must 
be nearly completed, otherwise the food supplies of Poland and Roumania 
or the industries of Czechoslovakia or Eastern Germany could easily have 
satisfied Russia’s requirements. Nor should the alleged “triumphs” of 
collectivised agriculture and all the industrial five-year plans be forgotten. 
If Russia now has such an urgent need of food and goods something inside 
the Soviet Empire must not be functioning properly. 

Of Europe’s smaller states Switzerland continues to enjoy prosperity and 
stability, while constantly worrying and complaining in her habitual man- 
ner. Holland is growing from strength to strength economically and, far 
from complaining, seems well satisfied with this outstanding achievement. 
Belgium has had a change of Government, but, apart from the shortening 
of the period of compulsory military service, the present coalition of 
Socialists and Liberals is likely to show far greater continuity of policy 
than the electoral battles seemed to indicate. There has been a welcome 
reconciliation between the Socialist Party and the Monarchy. After 
several years of unprecedented shipping earnings, due to a booming 
freight market, Norway feels greatly perturbed by Greek competition and a 
considerable drop in profitable employment for her own merchant marine. 
There has been some minor Government re-shuffles, but happily Mr. 
Halvard Lange still remains at his post; he is an admirable Foreign Minister. 

In Sweden, too, there have been a few minor changes, but the Govern- 
ment remains a coalition of socialist and Farmers. The economic and 
social policy of this strange coalition remains a sore point with many Swedes, 
but on its foreign policy the nation stands firmly united with only a very 
few individual exceptions. Through a curious coincidence, or perhaps as a 
gesture of independence, Professor Osten Unden, the Foreign Minister, 
has spent a short holiday in Moscow as guest of the Swedish Ambassador 
there before accompanying King Gustaf VI Adolf on his state visit to 
London. In Denmark the new Socialist Government is proceeding very 
cautiously. It is now generally recognised that the country’s re-armament 
effort is meeting with great obstacles and some British experts have been 
invited to help with the building up of the Air Force. In Italy the Scelba 
cabinet has so far been able to maintain itself without too much difficulty, 
but the economic and the political situation remains precarious. 

The Trieste question is about to re-emerge, since yet one more attempt 
at a solution is being put forward. Italy and Yugoslavia, animated by 
entirely emotional considerations, are fighting over a bankruptcy. To 
Italy, in her present position of weakness, Trieste means much from a 
prestige point of view, and the whole affair also is of great importance in 
domestic politics. To Yugoslavia, especially at the very moment when she 
is becoming a member of a Balkan “trio’ with Greece and Turkey, any 
compromise over Trieste would appear as a diminution in stature. It is a 
vicious circle, and in present circumstances the only thing to hope is that a 
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repetition of the clashes following the most recent attempt at “solution” 
can be avoided. 

What will the second half of 1954 be like? We live in a world so full of 
uncertainties and with so many surprises in store for us that correct pre- 
diction is impossible, and an astrologer or a crystal-gazer has as much 
chance as being right as the best of scientifically trained and the most intui- 
tive of experts. However, there are quite a number of things which we 
do know, so that we can estimate some of the coming international de- 
velopments with reasonable certainty. Thus we know our problems—if 
not their solutions; we know our leaders—with their good and their bad 
qualities ; we know the political climate in which we have to operate and we 
are familiar with the machinery at their disposal. But, chief of all, we 
know that time is slipping away with breath-taking speed. The free world 
has just celebrated the tenth anniversary of D-Day, yet to many people it 
seems like only yesterday. If ten years can evanesce at that tempo, what is 
a mere six months, or even one whole year? 

GeEorGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


ISRAEL AND THE NEGEV 


T is a commonplace, nowadays, that a military base belonging to one 

country and situated in the territory of another may be rendered 

useless unless it exists with the approval of the surrounding people. 
And, quite apart from the question whether or not the Egyptians are reli- 
able as allies, they plainly do not approve of the presence of British forces 
on their soil. It behoves Britain, therefore, to think of some alternative 
to the Suez Canal Zone Base—and quickly, for her treaty with Egypt 
expires in 1956. The great advantage of the Canal Zone as a base is that it 
can be approached by sea both from the Mediterranean and from the 
Red Sea. The value of this was plain in World War II, when the Mediter- 
ranean approach was so precarious. This is why Cyprus, which seems 
such an obvious alternative, cannot replace the Canal Zone. In fact there 
is no place which possesses topographical and other advantages equal to 
all those in the Canal Zone; but there is one area which has much to 
recommend it, and in which British forces might not be unwelcome. 

It will be remembered that the northern end of the Red Sea is divided 
into two arms, the western leading to Suez and the Eastern, the Gulf of 
Aqaba, leading to the few miles of Israeli territory in which is the settlement 
of Elath. If it were practicable to develop a port here, and another on the 
Mediterranean seaboard in the neighbourhood of Gaza, and to construct 
adequate means of communication between the two, this would make a 
“next best thing”’ to the Canal Zone from the point of view of access from 
both seas. Is it practicable, and would a British base in this Israeli 
territory—the Negev—be welcomed by the Israelis? Opinion in what are 
often described as “informed circles” in this country seemed very doubtful 
on both points. But a Jewish friend of mine, a native of Jerusalem, said, 
“Every Jew will pray for it”. I decided to go to Israel to study on the spot 
some of the problems involved. I talked at length with members of col- 
lective and co-operative farms, discussed matters with the Prime Minister 
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and other political and trade union leaders and civil servants, and visited 








ution” B® the Negev itself. First as to practicability. Most things can be done if 
f there is a will, Few would have believed what could be done in the way of 
full of J agriculture in the northern Negev until the Israelis themselves achieved it, 
pee conjuring vast tracts of waving corn from these barren wastes of sand and 
much fi tone which have remained untamed since the dawn of history. ‘The ex- 
onl pense of so developing the southern Negev as to make it fit for use as a base 
ch we would be enormous, but at least, at the end, there would be something to 
al de- show for the outlay. The same cannot be said with confidence about the 
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Canal Zone base, and the annual eighty millions now thrown away on its 
upkeep. It is true that a large labour force is nominally available in Egypt 
for work on the base, and of course, this is essential to its successful 
operation and maintenance. But the extent to which Egyptian co-opera- 
tion in the supply of labour can be relied on is doubtful indeed. In Israel 
there is considerable unemployment at present which might well enable the 
recruitment of the necessary labour. And if, by chance, the final settlement 
of our differences with Egypt left us in possession of the Gaza Strip, we 
should be left with a place in which a new Mediterranean port might be 
built, and in which a source of labour—the Arab refugees—might be 
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tapped. 

‘Already wells have been bored and water pumped in parts of the Negev 
where it was previously supposed that none existed. Enormous tracts of 
land around Beersheba have been rendered productive; and this former 
village on the edge of the desert has already been transformed into a 
large, well-planned centre with its industries, and a great hall on the lines 
of the Royal Festival Hall, which would do credit to a long established city 
with great resources. The town is divided into quartiers, each having its 
own shopping centre. It is to serve as a node for the rapidly developing 
Negev, and it is to co-ordinate the pioneering efforts of the hardy settlers 
who are braving the rigours of the desert and turning its wealth to man’s 
advantage. 

Further to the South there stretch the parched and barren uplands 
shimmering in the heat, and the pale, delicate hues of the desert. Here 
occur those fantastic saucer-like plateaux, products of the violent upward 
pressures of former cataclysmic times when the tortured crust of the earth, 
stretched beyond breaking point, fell asunder, leaving highland craters 
surrounded by bastions of jagged rock. Now they stand like the great 
earthworks of Salisbury Plain, but infinitely greater in extent; and, far 
from being memorials of a civilisation of the past, they are rather reminders 
of the little that man has accomplished in this inhospitable land since the 
time (how many millions of years ago?) when the earth was struggling to 
take its shape after its ejection from the parent sun. On the outward slopes 
of these are found the phosphates now being exploited by a modern plant, 
high on the watershed between the Mediterranean and the Jordan Valley. 
An admirable road leads hither from Beersheba, and to the South lies the 
vast undeveloped region of the southern Negev. A modern road runs 
along the Jordan frontier, down the Araba or Dead Sea Rift, to the shores 
of the Red Sea at Elath. By a series of amazing contortions it plunges 
through the Ma’ale Aqrabim, the Scorpions Pass where recently Arabs, 
\ ncealed behind rocks, fired at and killed the occupants of a civilian bus. 
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Fresh water has been found along this road, not far from Elath, and the 
hunt is always on for more. Already the Histadrut, the Israeli T.U.C, 
which not only federates all the labour unions of the country but actually 
owns and runs a very large proportion of Israeli industry, has announced 
that it is giving Elath a great new hall of culture and recreation. In time 
it is hoped to develop Elath as a port through which can pass the mineral 
wealth of the southern Negev. Prospecting for minerals and oil is going 
on all the time and there are high hopes of the former and a chance of the 
latter being found in exploitable quantities. But as yet there is no harbour, 
only an open roadstead; and the Egyptians are acting upon their most 
doubtful claim to be entitled to close the Gulf of Aqaba to ships bound for 
Israel, just as they are illegally preventing them from using the Suez 
Canal 


From a practical point of view, it is already possible to say that the 
southern Negev could be made to serve the purposes of a base for British 
forces and materials, as an alternative to that in Egypt, so greatly diminished 
in value in recent years. What would be the attitude of Israel to such a 
project? This is today by no means the easy question to answer that it 
would have been a year or two ago, when the answer would have been 
decidedly unfavourable. The animosities against the British, aroused by 
the war of independence which gave rise to the establishment of the State 
of Israel, were far too bitter then for such a thing to be thinkable; and it 
would be foolish to imagine that these would not at least be remembered 
should there be any question of such open and close rapprochement as 
would be involved in the presence of British troops in Israeli territory. 
In any case, apart from the peculiar relationship of the Jews to the British, 
it would be abnormal for a people which has so recently won its independ- 
ence to be prepared to take any step which might be capable of being 
described by demagogues as a sacrifice of sovereignty. 

It so happens that the particular part of Israeli territory involved, the 
Negev, is at once the ewe lamb of the nation and the cynosure of all Israeli 
eyes, for upon its development, as the former Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
has said, will depend the survival of the State. Israel will stand or fall by 
its success in taming the Negev. Only by its development can enough 
land ar:d raw material be found to absorb the hundreds of thousands of 
Jews abroad who are yet expected to seek a new life of hope in Israel; and 
only if its mineral wealth can be exploited will the state be economically 
sound and independent. The Israeli mind is therefore particularly sensi- 
tive to anything which might jeopardise the people’s own control and free 
exploitation of this vast Gulliver within their borders. However, no 
traveller in Israel today could fail to be impressed by the friendly admira- 
tion there is for things British, and by the sympathy with the British people 
which there exists. Those who have known former years in Israel find it 
difficult to believe that such a change could have come about so soon. 
Apart from the fact that the State is founded upon social democracy, the 
Army gives one the impression of being consciously and enthusiastically 
modelled upon the British Army; it is smart yet pleasingly informal, and 

its officers look like British Officers. The Civil Service, too, is just like— 
indeed has sprung from—ours. The Judiciary is entirely incorruptible 
and acknowledges its debt to our system. Amongst ordinary people, even 
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those who speak English only with difficulty, there is an almost pathetic 
longing to express sympathy with the British which augurs well for any 
genuine effort on Britain’s part to win co ace and co-operation from 
the Israelis. 

It is the fact that the Israelis feel themselves to be of the West. But there 
are the strongest possible economic considerations which may well incline 
Israel towards the closest co-operation with Britain, should this be 
genuinely offered. At present a fantastic proportion of the Israeli budget 
is devoted to defence. To such an extent is this the case that there are 
many who think economic collapse by no means impossible. If it were the 
deliberate intention of the neighbouring Arab states to wring from an 
uneasy and indefinitely prolonged period of armistice that which their 
arms failed to win for the. n in their war against Israel, they could not adopt 
a policy more calculated to achieve their aim of throwing the Jews into the 
sea than that of creating such tension as to necessitate a crippling defence 
effort on the part of the Israelis. After a hard day’s work in the fields, it is 
no small ordeal to have to spend a night on armed guard to protect the farm 
-and the family, as is now the case in many parts of Israel. And the Arabs 
are past-masters in the art of infiltration. In the South, near the “Gaza 
Strip”, much of the land reclaimed from the desert on which the corn now 
grows is worked by men from already established settlements away to the 
North. They come to harvest their crops and find them gone—the water 
pipes which they had laid out for irrigation vanished. In Gaza, now across 
the Egyptian border, a merry market thrives for these things, and the thieves 
and receivers do good trade. Sometimes crops or buildings are just des- 
troyed, and it is a rare twenty-four hours in which there is no attempt on 
Israeli life. 

Most Israelis realise that this cannot continue indefinitely. hey do not 
believe that they should settle scores with the Arabs by military means, 
though they are convinced that, left to themselves, they could sweep all 
before them. But they could not ignore any suggestion which might 
relieve them of any substantial part of their military expenditure. Instead 
of pouring out so much of their substance and effort on the purely negative, 
and necessarily not always successful resistance to border raids, robberies 
and shootings along the whole length of their grotesque frontier, they 
could devote themselves wholly to the development of their country and to 
the creation of economic stability. If some arrangement could be made 
with the British whereby a base were established in the Negev, these ends 
would be achieved by the Israelis. It would accelerate the development of 
this crucial territory and bring a stability not only to Israel but through 
Israel to the whole of the Middle East. I believe that if Britain were to 
try to convince Israel that she sincerely intended to do all in her power to 
achieve this stability she would find a warm response in Israeli hearts. 
And the best way so to convince this already friendly people would be to 
make it plain to the Arab States that Britain not only recognises the exist- 
ence of Israel in the Middle East but intends to help her to remain and 
prosper there, and that anyone who seeks to undermine her stability 
“does it also unto Britain”. 


E. L. MALLALieu. 








THE AUSTRIAN SCENE 


the Berlin conference ended last February without bringing 
the satisfaction to Austria’s hopes of the signature of , 
State Treaty and evacuation, the Austrian ship of state seemed to 
have entered the doldrums. In private conversation Austrian statesmen of 
all parties told me that the Treaty issue had been shelved for at least the 
next 12 months. Hopes based on the theory that Austria might benefit 
from the insolubility of the more vital conflict over Germany were defi- 
nitely abandoned. The exploded theory had been that the Soviet Union, 
fighting tooth and nail against the greatest threat to her further expansion 
in Europe—the incorporation of West German contingents in the European 
defence forces—would decide to blunt the edge of the propaganda weapon 
that her intractibility gave the West. A graceful yielding over Austria, 
where no military issues were involved, would enable communist parties 
everywhere to claim that the Malenkov new look had come to stay—hoped 
the Austrians. Only where her security through the re-creation of German 
military power was threatened was she forced still to say no. 

The results of Berlin forced Austria to realise the fallacy of these and the 
other hopes aroused by such concessions as the payment of occupation 
costs—Russia’s belated following of America’s lead actually forced the 
hands of reluctant Britain and France to dip into their own pockets—the 
abolition of Zonal barriers and the replacement of her military by a civilian 
High Commissioner. The new look, the Austrians had to recognise, would 
be but skin deep and would bring no change of heart. But at least, they 
thought, it had come to stay. Opportunist as Austrian statesmen learned 
to be during a century of holding the polyglot Hapsburg empire together by 
tight-rope balancing, by yielding here to gain ground there, they instinc- 
tively reverted to the traditional cotton-wool policy. No Treaty—but at 
least the air had been cleared, the utmost concessions made by themselves 
and the West, and now they must seek compensation. There was nothing 
more to surrender save the nation’s existence. This would have been the 
price of entering the carefully camouflaged mouse-trap, well-baited with 
the name of a Treaty, produced with a genial smile by Mr. Molotov at 
Berlin. The bait was a Treaty, the snap of the trap the abolition of the 
Allied Council and the four High Commissioners, leaving the capital and 
the Government at the mercy of the enveloping Red Army. 

Short of thus committing suicide, Austria had gone the limit. Now the 
line would have to be a demand for the removal of a few more occupation 
burdens, by accepting which Russia’s gain in prestige would far outweigh 
any possible loss. One demand would have been the closing of Russia's 
200 retail smuggler’s dens in Austria. ‘These are the U.S.I.A. trust shops— 
mostly hole and corner, furtive affairs bearing no name, set up to sell the 
produce of the 2-300 factories seized as ‘“‘German Property” in Austria 
which evade revenue dues, and import goods from behind the Curtain 
smuggled in without payment of customs duties as Russian “military 
stores’. Other concessions which the Austrians hoped to get were the 
cessation of this smuggling, an agreement to subject the seized factories to 
ordinary Austrian financial and economic regulations, the abolition of 
military courts except for such offences as sabotage or espionage, the 
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THE AUSTRIAN SCENE II 
subjection of soldiers breaking Austrian laws—common crime, traffic 
offences and so forth—to Austrian jurisdiction. Apart from that, there 
might be a little exchange of banter at Geneva with that merry Mr. Molotov 
—the role he had played in Berlin—regarding subsequent re-opening of 
Treaty talks. Then, when the Eastern situation was calmer—say in a 
year’s time—it might prove possible to raise a gentle wind to waft the 
Austrian ship of state out of the doldrums and on towards the biessed islands 
of independence. 

Instead, in the middle of May, came the roaring tornado of Soviet 
charges and threats against Austria. At the end of one of the Allied 
Council’s dullest and briefest fortnightly session, the Chairman asked ‘“‘Any 
other business?”’, the Soviet High Commissioner, Ivan Ivanovitch Ilyitchev, 
rose to launch his whiz!wind attack out of the blue. It left the Western 
High Commissioners speechless—save for the request that evidence of the 
charges should be produced for preliminary private Four Power investiga- 
tion. Ilyitchev declined, demanding a full-dress debate with its propaganda 
publicity. Four days later he summoned Chancellor Raab and Vice 
Chancellor Schaerf to his headquarters in the Hotel Imperial. Treated 
like delinquents, with all the usual formal courtesies dropped, they were 
forced to listen to a hectoring repetition of the original charges, which had 
meantime been pepped up, and new threats added. Then they were dis- 
missed. This treatment was meted out by a man calling himself not only 
High Commissioner but Ambassador, to the two heads of the Government 
to which he had presented letters of credence a few months earlier, with 
the avowed mission of making a friend of Austria. [Ilyitchev did not 
expressly claim that his unilateral action was undertaken in the name of the 
Four Power Commission—which would indeed, alone have been entitled 
to administer such a rebuke to the Austrian Government. But for his 
invisible propaganda audience he sought to create this impressed by his 
repeated citation of the Four Power Control Agreement, Four Power 
decisions, and the Four Power Berlin Conference. On the heels of the 
General Assembly of the International Press Institute in Vienna and its 
firm stand for press freedom everywhere and under all conditions, Ilyitchev 
declared that the press in Austria was forbidden “to publish any material 
directed against the occupying Powers, yet day by day it publishes various 
slanderous incitements against the Soviet Union and its troops in Austria”’. 
His outrageous demand was one for the suppression of criticism of Soviet 
policy and the reporting of the (recently very numerous) murders and other 
acts of violence by individual Russians. It was accompanied by reiteration 
of the wearisome Berlin charges of revived militarist, neo-Nazi and general 
anti-Soviet propaganda in Austria. It was coupled w'' . sinister sugges- 
tion that this all resulted from the abolition of inter-Zc 1 controls and a 
summons to the Cabinet to proceed against its Social c Minister of the 
Interior, Oscar Helmer, failing which the Soviets would take their own 
measures. The Chancellor naturally refuted all these charges in Parlia- 
ment, repeated that Austria would not be brow-beaten, and at the same 
time enjoined the population to maintain discipline. The American ele- 
ment was only restrained from drastic action by the pleas of the Austrians, 
French and British. Dulles finally ordered the matter to be raised, as it 
was, in the ensuing session of the Allied Council. 
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Just what this violent Russian outburst means will probably not be clear 
for a month or so. There are many possible explanations some com- 
paratively harmless, some serious. The most optimistic view is that it may 
prove to have been just letting off steam. The Chochlow revelations, 
particularly the proofs secured by the Austrian Ministry of the Interior 
that Chochlow’s false ““Hofoauer” passport was issued to the M.V.D. by 
the communist police commissariat in Russian-occupied St. Polten, cer- 
tainly brought serious trouble to M.V.D. headquarters at Baden-near- 
Vienna, tae Russian High Commander and High Commissioner, Ivan 
Ivanovitch Ilyitchev himself. Yet it would be unusual to find the Soviets 
reacting so promptly. It might have been a punishment f.x ‘!:. refusal to 
enter the mouse-trap, or an attempt to stop Austrian mockery of the 
excuses offered in Berlin, for refusing evacuation, neo-nazism, militarism, 
soldier’s reunions. 

Regarding these reunions, Austria is in an equivocal position. The 
Government says that it watches that they shall develop no political 
activities. But at the same time it declares itself unable to forbid old 
comrades in arms from getting together to talk over perils and hardships 
shared in World War II. That would be sound enough reasoning in 
Germany. But in Austria? In every kind of official publication as well as 
in speeches it is asserted that Austria was invaded and annexed—which 
is indisputable—and that her citizens were forced to fight against their will. 
That they were conscripted to fight is equally true; probably a considerable 
majority were unwilling. But if there had not been a great many Austrian 
Nazis eager to give their lives to further Hitler’s aims—who attends these 
old comrades gatherings? From the official Austrian Government attitude 
elsewhere it follows that these gatherings are not those of old comrades 
who fought for Austria, but of old traitors who betrayed her. Austria 
must be the only country in the world whose government tolerates and 
defends gatherings of “‘Old Collaborators”, while at the same time officially 
standing behind the none-too-efficient but indisputably patriotic Austrian 
underground, insisting on their contribution to the country’s liberation. 
The truth is that the Catholic Volkspartei dare not challenge the neo-Nazi, 
pan-German elements in the V.D.U. (“Union of Independents’’) by calling 
these gatherings by their right name, and forbidding them——not to please 
the Russians, but to avoid insulting the anti-Nazi majority and those of 
them who are officially labelled the heroic resistance. But although this 
and other inconsistencies furnish ammunition to native and Russian 
communism, both of these know very well the powerlessness and stupidity 
of these pot-bellied, (Hitler) medal-clanking Blimps. 

It is inconceivable that the Soviet Union suddenly sees a menace in these 
long tolerated heel-clicking, goose-stepping organisations sufficient to call 
for this sudden change of front towards Austria. The moderate pessimists 
see in Ilyitchev’s move the opening of a new campaign to undermine national 
confidence in the successful coalition Government before the highly im- 
portant Diet and local council elections in October hit the “Five-Per-Cent- 
Party” (the Communists) harder than ever. The full pessimists believe it 
presages the restoration of Zonal controls, an attempt by the Rvasians to 
abolish the Ministry of the Interior, and to set up their own communist 
police. The concurrent 16th Congress of the Austrian Conamunist Party 
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in Vienna furnished supporting evidence for this theory. Party leader 
Johann Koplenig startlingly abandoned the persistent Party line of de- 
manding Austrian “neutralism”. This, said Koplenig, in face of Western 
t of German militarism no longer sufficed. He called for 
the setting up of a Government “which would put Austria in the front 
rank of the nations fighting German militarism”. That was a clear direc- 
tive frc:» Vioscow to drag Austria behind the Curtain as a new “People’s 
’. This would mean the reduction of Vienna to the status of 
Berlin and the setting up of a communist dictatorship in Eastern Austria. 
This in turn would necessitate the establishment of a West-Austrian 
government in Salzburg or the union of Western Austria and Western 
Germany pending liberation. Again, after the long and—from an Eastern 
as much as from a Western standpoint—generally successful period of 
quadrupartite control, it is difficult to imagine that the Soviets intend thus 
to create a new cold-war focus in Austria. Rut they are playing with fire. 
The West must not only be ready with fire extinguishers but must make 
very certain that in their haste to prevent a conflagration they do not 
snatch up any containing oil. 
Vienna. G. E. R. Gepye. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


S this is written the Conference on Far Eastern questions is com- 

pleting the seventh week of its discussions in Geneva. The 

Conference has been, in fact, two conferences with some common 
membership. Consideration of the Korean question has brought together 
the delegations of nineteen countries which were involved in the Korean 
war or are intimately concerned in a Korean settlement. This Conference 
of Nineteen absorbed the first two weeks of the Geneva meeting in a 
general debate on Korea and has met intermittently in plenary sessions 
since that time. ‘There has been little or no close negotiation on this theme. 
Meanwhile the delegations of nine countries—the Soviet Union, the 
United States, France, Britain, the People’s Republic of China, the 
Associated States of Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia and the so-called 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam (Viet Minh)—“interested”, to quote 
the communique of the Berlin Conference, in Indo-China have been 
endeavouring to negotiate a cease-fire in that country and to lay the founda- 
tions of an Indo-Chinese settlement. 

The Conference of Nineteen will no doubt remain formally in being as 
long as discussion of the Indo-Chinese question continues in Geneva. 
But it remains as improbable as it was on April 26th when the Geneva 
meetings opened that an agreed solution of the Korean question can be 
reached at this time. The peace of Indo-China and all that hinges thereon 
has been from the beginning and still remains the primary issue at Geneva. 
However burdensome for the Korean people the continued division of their 
country, failure to transform the military armistice there into an agreed 
settlement seems unlikely to threaten the general peace or to imperil the 
Korean armistice itself. Here the expectation of achievement was minimal 
and the dangers and disappointments of failure will be circumscribed. 
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Not so in the case of Indo-China. There the war on and indeed mus 

soon enter a decisive phase. The breakdown of the negotiations to end it 

could have momentous consequences not only fr Indo-China ut fe 
"s peace. 

So much indeed hinges on the Indo-Chinese negotiations for a cease-fire 
that nothing less than a positive outcome of these negotiations will sub- 
stantiate the success of the Geneva meetings. But already a good deal can 
be set to the credit side of this Conference and given eventual success in the 
Indo-Chinese peace-making the effects of these incidental achievements 
may be cumulative and far-reaching. It is of no little significance that ; 
Conference of this character has been held at all and has continued for an 

extended period. Soviet participation in international assemblies is now 
commonplace enough though the results are not invariably fruitful. But 
the presence of the People’s Republic of China in a full-scale international 
gathering is a new and basically encouraging event. For two months or 
more a high-ranking delegation of Communist Chinese led by Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai who stands high in the Peking hierarchy, has been 
sitting in the centre of Europe and has conferred at length with the 
Foreign Ministers of the Western world. This is not Sir Winston 
Churchill’s proposed meeting of the Heads of States of East and West. 
But in fact if not in form it is a conference of the Big Five. The realities of 
power in the contemporary world have been recognised implicitly if not 
explicitly and nothing can be quite the same again in international politics. 

Nor have the encounters of the Foreign Ministers been limited to the 
formal sessions of the Conference itself. It is true that neither Mr. Dulles 
nor Mr. Bedell Smith has met Mr. Chou En-lai privately and that the 
American delegation has confined its activity almost entirely to the plenary 
meetings whether “open” or “restricted”. Mr. Dulles had one discussion 
in Geneva with Mr. Molotov on President Eisenhower’s proposals for an 
atomic energy pool and, at a later stage, Mr. Molotov had a private con- 
versation with Mr. Bedell Smith. Moreover the one meeting between 
Chinese and American representatives on an issue outside the formal 
Conference agenda—on the question of American and Chinese subjects 
detained respectively in China and the United States—required the 
intervention and presence of a third party, the British Chargé d’affaires in 
Peking. But the informal meetings in twos and threes between Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Bidault, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Chou En-lai have been numerous, 
friendly and within limits productive. They have been indeed a major 
feature of the Geneva gathering. And their main significance from the 
British standpoint is that they have established a personal relationship and 
perh ps a measure of personal understanding between Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Chou En-lai. Both in these personal encounters as well as in the general 
meetings of the Conference, British, as well as other Western statesmen, 
have come to know Communist Chinese spokesmen for themselves and not 
as represented to them by the men from Moscow. There is a good prospect 
where Britain is concerned that the greatly increased contact which Mr. 
Eden and others have had in Geneva with the delegates of the People’s 
Republic of China will result in a development of more normal diplomat 
commercial and cultural relationships between the two countries. Be that 
as it may a personal relationship has been established which did not exist 
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before and even allowing for the limitations of the personal factor where 
relationships with Communist statesmen are concerned, this is a matter of 
some significance in itself. 

It is thanks to these private meetings of the Foreign Ministers that 
procedural questions in this Conference have been resolved with compara- 
tive smoothness. Less time has been wasted in haggling over procedure at 
Geneva than at any East-West meeting since the cold war began. There 
has been a disposition if not to settle the business in hand at least to get 
down to its discussion without undue delay. There has been a disposition 
also to avoid irrelevancies and to refrain from pressing points not vital to a 
settlement which were clearly inacceptable to one side or the other. There 
has been surprisingly little insistence too on the wider political issues which 
the Communists were expected to place in the forefront of the discussions. 
The ciuim for the rectification of Chinese representation in the United 
Nations has been mentioned but not repeatedly and its acceptance has 
certainly not been made the pre-condition of discussion on the substantive 
items of the agenda. There has been a general readiness to concentrate on 
the specific purposes for which the Conference was called. And on the 
whole the discussions have been conducted with more moderation of 
temper than is usual in meetings of this kind. There have been propaganda - 
speeches from various sides particularly in the plenary and non-restricted 
sessions but they have been fewer than anticipated. These are small 
mercies perhaps but welcome none the less. 

In all these secondary though not unimportant aspects, therefore, the 
Geneva Conference has improved on expectations and preserved the 
amenities of diplomacy beyond what has come to be regarded as normal in 
East-West exchanges. Given the final essential agreement on an Indo- 
Chinese armistice, Geneva could be the prelude to a developing phase of 
East-West negotiation on outstanding issues in which the bargaining is hard 
and the discussions inevitably prolonged but in which both sides have the 
desire to reach agreement and from which tangible results could be gained. 
In Geneva there has been reason to think that both sides were negotiating 
in this spirit though not always with sufficient appreciation or acceptance of 
the conditions of success. Communist intentions are notoriously difficult 
to divine but certainly in the earlier stages of the Conference the general 
belief was that the pressure of her internal problems was disposing 
Communist China to welcome the kind of detente in the international 
situation which an Indo-Chinese settlement would bring, and that South- 
East Asia was not an area where the Soviet Union desired to involve itself 
openly or to try conclusions with the West. 

Nevertheless as this is written the Conference is approaching a climax 
and the prospects of a successful outcome have sharply declined. The 
return of Mr. Molotov from Moscow has been marked by a stiffening of the 
Communist attitude as revealed both in his own subsequent speeches and 
those of Mr. Chou En-lai. It is still reasonable to assume that the Com- 
munists would prefer to avoid a complete breakdown of the Conference. 
But they face a strong temptation to exploit in their own supposed interests 
the military advantage they hold in Indo-China and the political advantage 
they believe they can derive from the internal weakness of France and the 
scarcely veiled differences of the Western great powers. If they maintain 
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their insistence on the formal recognition of the “resistance movements” 
in Laos and Cambodia and their refusal to entrust the supervision of a 
truce in Indo-China to genuinely neutral countries, it can only be assumed 
that they hope to win on the battlefield or through the confusions of other; 
what they have not been able to gain at the Conference table and to take the 
risks of a termination of the Geneva discussions. 
Developments in France itself and the proper reluctance of the West to 
embark on large-scale intervention in South-East Asia may in the short 
run justify these perilous calculations for the Communists and the worst 
consequences of a breakdown of the Conference may be avoided or at least 
postponed. But failure at Geneva will at best create a situation of strain 
and danger in international relations and in any case bring to an end 
perhaps the most hopeful attempt so far to reach some concrete agreement 
between East and West. It must be earnestly hoped that even at the last 
moment wiser counsels will prevail and that calculations of power and 
military purpose will yield to the overwhelming common interest to relax 
international tensions and to achieve a modus vivendi between the Com- 


munist and non-Communist worlds. 
GERALD BAILEY. 


THE CYPRUS CHALLENGE 


HE decision of the Greek Government to bring the thorny issue of 
Cyprus before the United Nations General Assembly in the autumn, 
unless the British Government in the interval agree to open bilateral 
talks on the island’s future, follows inevitably on the futile and negative 
debate in the House of Lords on February 23rd, and the subsequent curt 
statement in the Commons by Mr. Eden that “Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot agree to discuss the status of Cyprus”. The student demonstra- 
tions in Athens, Salonika and Cyprus; the smashing of the windows of the 
British Consulate in the island of Rhodes and the consequent protest by the 
British Ambassador in Athens, Sir Charles Peake, all ensuing on the visit 
of Archbishop Makarios, the leader of the ENOSIS movement, to the 
Greek capital and to Rhodes; and the bitter criticism in the Athenian Press 
of what is described as “the intransigent and indifferent attitude of Britain”, 
not only serve to show that Hellenic emotions and tempers are running high, 
but that the romantic and traditional Anglo-Greek friendship, which has 
lasted from the time of Byron, is under severe strain. In the emotionally 
super-charged situation which has developed, the Greek Government, 
obliged to adopt a firm pro-Enosis policy i in view of “‘the strong feelings of 
Greek public opinion in this matter’”’—as pointed out in Athens to me by 
Mr. Alexis Kyrou, Director-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs— 
has shown commendable restraint and a sensible appreciation of British 
difficulties. That there is a serious prospect of Russia cashing-in on this 
vexed question there is no doubt, and her role will be far from disinterested 
or altruistic. 
The Greek Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Papagos, told me, in an inter- 
view, that a suitable solution might even now result from an Anglo-Greek 
exchange of views on the principal points of a constitution to be offered to 
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the Cypriots. This offer should be coupled with a tormal guarantee that 
after two, three, or four years after enactment of the constitution, the 
Cypriot people would be called upon to make their decision on Enosis by a 
referendum. ‘The Greek Premier informed me that the Greek Govern- 
ment would definitely bring the dispute before the United Nations in the 
autumn, unless Great Britain agreed to open talks. They would, however, 
wait until the last minute, that is, until August 22nd. As to the possibility 
of the vote going against Greece, the Field-Marshal said he could not 
imagine the United Nations voting against the principles of the Charter, 
but in the hypothetical event of an adverse vote, Greece would not give up 
the fight, but continue to press with vigour for the right of self-determina- 
tion and freedom from colonial rule of the Cyprus people. He did not 
think the strategical importance of Cyprus was an argument of substance 
against Enosis, since Britain and the United States knew very well they 
could have all the bases and military facilities they required on Greek 
territory. Greece did not desire a situation where the Russians would 
support the Greek case in the United Nations, but the attitude of Britain 
forced them to bring the matter before the international forum. 

Bef.ze I saw the Greek Prime Minister, I had a discussion with Mr. 
Alex Kyrou, who was Greece’s very able representative at the United 
Nations. He disclosed to me that whilst at U.N.O. in 1946, when Mr. 
Constantine Tsaldaris was representing Greece in his capacity as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, whom Sir Winston 
Churchill had once described as possibly the greatest of all British Foreigng ’ 
Secretaries, had declared in his presence that he was “absolutely in favour 
of Enosis”. Mr. Kyrou added: “It is extremely important that British 
official circles should know that the anti-British movement in Greece is 

; gaining momentum, is general and spontaneous, and is not inspired by 
Government action. On the contrary, the Greek Government are talgng 
all measures in their power to prevent demonstrations”. It would be a 
terrible mistake on the part of the British Government if they were to make 
up their minds that Greece, in the present circumstances, must become 
something like an American colony, and consequently it would not be 
worth while to make any sacrifice over the Cyprus question, nor to retain 
the friendship of Greece. On the contrary, there could not be found in 
Greece a responsible person who was not convinced of the necessity to 
base Greece’s foreign policy on that of Great Britain and the United States. 

Prior to my talks in Athens, I had an exclusive interview with Arch- 
bishop Makarios in Cyprus. Repudiating British Press reports that the 
Church in Cyprus was in alliance with the Communists, he made an inter- 
esting revelation. Referring to a recent leading article in The Times that 
the Communists were so well organised that a free constitution, immediately 
applied, with the promise of a plebiscite after a fixed number of years, 
might prove as disturbing to Greece as to Britain, he said, in point of fact, 
no such Communist danger existed. There were very few pure or fanatical 
Communists in the island; the hard core, according to Government 
statistics, hardly exceeded 200, but they influenced many people, especially 
workers in the town, and such persons probably represented 15 per cent. 
of the workers. But the important thing was that these people did not see 
Communism as a revolutionary movement, but regarded it in the same 
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way as the British people regard their trade unions—as a means of improving 
their standard of living. Except for the 200, they were imbued with the 
same patriotic feelings for Enosis as the rest of the community. That was 
why the Communist leaders were anxious to appear as patriotic supporters 
of the Enosis movement. There would have been no Communist move- 
ment at all if Cyprus, in the past, had not been so shockingly neglected, 
with wages and the standard of living the lowest in the world. I asked 
the Archbishop what would be his line of action if there was an adverse 
vote at U.N.O. If there was an adverse vote, he replied—and they did 
not anticipate that—and Britian still refused negotiations, then it would 
still be a great moral victory for Cyprus and Greece, and Britain’s prestige 
would suffer. ““We do not know’, he added, “what the attitude of the 
Greek Government might be, but in Cyprus the struggle would go on and 
be intensified. The continued intransigence of Britain would probably 
lead us to take other measures. There are measures which could only be 
taken in extreme cases”. I did not question the Archbishop further on 
this point, but I am sure he did not mean anything in the nature of violence 
or disturbances, nor any incitement to disorder. I think the Archbishop 
is far too shrewd and diplomatic for that. 

Expecting a reasoned, constructive and hopeful statement from the 
British Government that the Cyprus issue will be dealt with in a demo- 
cratic way at an opportune time, the Greek people, like the Greek Cypriots 
themselves, I found in Greece, are exaSperated and affronted by such 
suggestions as that of Lord Winster in the Lords that there is no wide- 
spread demand for Enosis. The former Governor said he had visited almost 
every village while he held that position, “‘and no one had ever raised the 
subject”. Rightly or wrongly, whether the Cypriots are misguided and 
foolish in desiring to exchange a “‘rich stepfather” for a “poor mother” of 
their own blood, the fact remains that Greeks everywhere, at home and 
abroad, including the million Greeks in the United States, are solidly 
behind the Enosis movement. Much resentment has been caused in 
Greece by Lord Winster’s remark that the Archbishop had carried out a 
plebiscite in the island, and, “following the best Russian examples, there 
had been a 100 per cent. vote in favour of Enosis”. The actual vote in 
favour was 96 per cent., which is hardly surprising considering that slightly 
more than four-fifths of the 500,000 population are Cypriot Greeks 

Whilst the word “constitution” appears to be an anathema to some 
leading Cypriots I met, and The Times has expressed the view that “there 
is no real chance that the 1948 constitution will ever be practical politics 
again”, there is more than a good hope that Field-Marshal Papagos's 
proposal, if acted upon, would lead the way out of a deadlock which, if 
allowed to continue, would not only gravely undermine Anglo-Greek 
relations, but might conceivably have some political repercussions on the 
Greek mainland, with an ultimate impairment of Greece’s strategic posi- 
tion in the European defensive system. 

It is remembered, with some emotion, that at the time of the announce- 
ment of the Truman policy, the State Department was favourably inclined 
to the proposal that Cyprus should go to Greece. Secret documents 
circulated to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and subsequently made public, disclosed a recommendation that 
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Britain should cede Cyprus to Greece, “provided due provision is made 
for the security of British lines of communication”. On this point, the 
Grecks eay they are prepared to satisfy British needa and anxieties in every 

Greek argument was concisely put by Mr. Evangelos Averoff, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a statement to journalists in Athens: 
“The military importance of Cyprus will be 


importance, and it is common knowledge 

semi-permanent or permanent, are at the disposal of the Atlantic Alliance, 
including Great Britain, in all territories belonging to the latter’s old and 
trusted friends”. Greek deep water harbours and ports, the Greeks say, 
have always been at the disposal of the British Navy, whereas there are 
severe limitations as regards the facilities in Cyprus. Famagusta, with a 
depth of water of 23 ft., is the only port at which ships can berth, and the 
British Government face a difficult task in attempting to make its inade- 
quate wharves meet the requirements of an emergency. Moreover, whilst 
Britain has apparently committed herself to moving her Middle East 
Command Headquarters from the Suez Canal Zone to Cyprus and spend 
{10,000,000 on an Army cantonment near the port of Lanarca, a construc- 
tion which will take another five years to complete, both Greece and Turkey 
are acutely aware that the strategic value of Cyprus will be governed strictly 
by the situation obtaining in Turkey at all times. In the event of war, an 
enemy-occupied Turkey would greatly reduce the usefulness of Cyprus as a 
base. Many foreign as well as Turkish military authorities share the view 
that was expressed by Air-Marshal Sir John Slessor, of Britain, that 
“defence of of the Middle East against major aggression in any future war 
means the defence of Turkey’. Acting on this assumption, the Americans 
have expanded the port facilities at Iskenderum (Alexandretta) whilst large 
airfields hdve been constructed at Adana and Diyarbakir, among other 
places, and all weather highways run from Iskernderum to Erzurum, in 
the northeast, headquarters of the crack Turkish Third Army. The Turks 
have even ruled out Cyprus as a planning headquarters, and suggest 
Southern Turkey instead. 

On the crucial question, for the Cypriots, of self-determination, the 
politically sensitive and liberty-loving Greeks are angered by the thought 
that the Americans--who maintain large wireless monitoring and official 
telecommunications centres in Cyprus—and the British, in setting-up and 
holding on to bases everywhere, “‘in the interests of democracy’’, may yet 
deny to a whole people the elementary right to determine their own 
political destiny. The words of Mr. Attlee ring ironically in Greek ears: 

“We have no desire to keep any people within the British Empire against 
their will”. Another British inconsistency is that while the British are 
averse to maintaining a base in Egypt amid a hostile population, a similar 
§ situation in Cyprus does not apparently worry the British Government, a 
tacit admission that the Cypriot people are of a different mould, and are 
worthy of greater trust. But what the British Government fail to appreciate, 
in spite of the British claim to political sagacity, is that a thwarted people 
of Greek origin can be an extremely non-co-operative people, and the 
Archbishop has previously made it plain that civil disobedience is not to be 
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ruled out as a means of making Britain think realistically. While Field. 
Marshal is anxious to keep the issue within the framework ¢ 
i ip, the Ethnarch is determined that Britian shal 
i “In our effort to achieve the 
for liberty”, the i told a large congregation in th 
Cathedral at Nicosia, “we shall out both our right and left hand, t 
aid from the East as well as the West”. The Ethnarch was undoubt. 
ing under a sense of exasperation, and while no doubt Russi: 
Communist satellites would be only too willing to oblige, and make 
ited Nations forum as embarrassing as possible for Britain and the 
neither the Greek Cypriots (excepting the Communists), 
nor the people of Greece, or Greeks anywhere, would like matters to 
develop in this way. Nevertheless, as the situation now presents itself, 
with Greek Government committed to bringing the issue before the 
United Nations Assembly, the two major democracies face a challenge of a 
most intriguing kind, for Greece is not only an ally who sacrificed every- 
thing she pessessed in the interests of freedom and democracy in the last 
war, but happens, also, to be the birthplace of democracy. In this struggle 
for Aphrodite’s isle, the claims of Britain and America to be the guardians 
and defenders of democratic rights will be under somewhat withering fire, 
and neither Britain’s pre-occupation with other colonial troubles, nor the 
fact that Russia is herself an “imperialist” Power, will deflect the Greeks 
from their purpose, once begun. “That the Sunussi should be free, and 
the descendants of Socrates remain slaves’’, is something that seems like 
a direct insult to the proud and sensitive Hellenes. 

Greeks and Cypriots alike display much impatience over British solici- 
tude for the Turkish minority in Cyprus, who represent less than one- 
fifth of the whole, and are even more resentful of the assertion that Cyprus 
has never formed part of Greece. The idea that a change in sovereignty 
would meet with disapproval in Turkey, now within the U.N.O. orbit, is 
looked upon as even more specious. The Greeks recall that when the 
Cretans, fighting for their independence, had the Turks on the run after 
terrible massacres which shocked Europe, Britain intervened in the interests 
of the Porte. Power-politics, not democracy, mattered more in those days, 
and curiously disturbing shadows seem to be projected into this atomic age. 
Moreover, the Turks fought against Britain in the first world war, and sat 
on the fence in the second world conflict. The British, say the Greeks, 
might as well tell the Chinese that Hong Kong was never part of China, as 
insist that Cyprus was never part of Greece. The former puisne judge, Sir 
Anton Bertram, is quoted as having said: ““There is probably no region of 
the Levant where Greek civilization has had a more intense or a more 
successful struggle to establish itself”’. 

Strongest argument of all, perhaps, is that in 1915 Cyprus was offered to 
Greece by Sir Edward Grey as an inducement to enter the war on the side 
of the Allies. Greece-came in eventually, but the offer lapsed. At Paris 
in 1919 Veniselos received assurances that, once the Greek question as 4 
whole was settled, Cyprus would become part of Greece. ‘That hope, too, 
faded away, and since then Cyprus has become strategically important. 
But Greeks and Cypriots are outraged by the very thought that demo- 
cratic liberties, or the right of a people to determine their own destiny, 
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must be sacrificed to political expediency and power-politics. How can 
Britain and America hope to stem the flood of Communism throughout 
the. world by such a debauchment of principle? it is asked. Greece is a 
proven and staunch ally, not a Communist country. 

Britain’s influence in Greece has sadly declined; every mission but the 
naval mission has gone. British trade has fallen steadily since 1952 and 
that of Germany has greatly increased. The Germans, in fact, are out to 
capture the Greek market, which they held in large measure before the 
war. In 1953 Germany bought one-third of total Greek tobacco exports ; 
last year increased Greek purchases in Italy put the United Kingdom down 
to fourth place among exporters to Greece. Russia and her satellites 
have all entered into trade agreements with Greece. Despite all this, the 
Greeks cherish the warmest friendship for Britain at heart, and if the 
severest strain is being put on their good will over the official British 
attitude on Cyprus, the problem is not beyond a mutually satisfactory and 
happy solution. As Lord Killearn said in the recent House of Lords debate, 
“the feeling in Greece cannot be ignored”. And Lord Ogmore is right in 
saying that it is a situation which British statesmanship should aim at 
altering. British statesmen must grasp the fact that Greece’s part, a 
key part, in the Western defence system, is not separate from the Cyprus 
issue, but in the ultimate political implications is part and parcel of it. 
A solution agreeable to Greece will strengthen the moderate political 
forces in Greece; if Britain should—inconceivably—fiaunt the desire of the 
whole Greek nation, the Communists will certainly make the utmost of the 
charge of “British and American imperialism”. The temper of Greeks on 
irredentist problems should be known to the British by this time; even the 


Gods quail before the wrath of the people. 
THomas ANTHEM. 


TROUBLE IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


HE arms shipments to Guatemala have caused much consternation. 

The consignments were large and came from behind the Iron 

Curtain. The United States have furnished Nicaragua and the 
Republic of Honduras with weapons. The more military supplies that 
reach Central America, the less peaceful the future promises to be. How 
too do these manoeuvres reflect upon British Honduras, upon which 
Guatemala has had, for the last hundred years, irredentist designs? How 
will the People’s United Party react? In April it won the elections under 
the new constitution and the members take their seats in the new Legis- 
lative Assembly this month. The Guatemalan press greeted the election 
result with much satisfaction. The P.U.P. received twice as many votes 
as all other contestants put together; its principal opponent, the National 
Party, failed to return a single candidate in a campaign remarkable for 
its orderly conduct. Only one sitting member—an Independent—was 
re-elected and his was the only constituency which did not return a 
P.U.P. man. Every Guatemalan schoolboy knows, for his copy book 
display the slogan, that “‘Belice est nuestra”. The P.U.P. was, however, 
careful to stand for independence. This objective gained, the people 
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would make up their minds whether the territory was to rejoin th 
Commonwealth or seek “closer association with the Central America, 
Republics.” As the recent evidence of disunity among them shows, this 
platform is a long way removed from any Anschluss with Guatemal, 
The election signifies a “continental victory” and is a defeat for the friend; 
of West Indian Federation. Nationalism, dislike of West Indian “in{j. 
tration” and immigration schemes, economic grievances resulting from 
devaluation of the local currency, produced a rare alignment of hetero. 
geneous forces which proved too strong for the counterweights which 
Britain had to offer. The deserved popularity of the young, human 
and competent Governor and the Colonial Development and Welfar 
funds, though three times the usual per capita grant made to the peoples 
of other colonies, were of little consequence at the polls. £2,250,00 
have been allocated for the period 1946-56 without any pressure exerted 
from Honduras, in the hope of economic development and West Indian 
emigration, perhaps, as advocated by the Evans Commission. No doubt, 
the electorate saw its nuisance value and a chance of coaxing the British 
Government into bigger subsidies, somewhat as the Latin American states, 
to annoy Mr. Dulles, applauded Guatemala at the recent Inter-American 
Conference, although most of them had its own reason for disliking 
Guatemala which has various prickly claims to attention, beside ‘‘Belice”, 

The economic influences of the American continent have always been 
strong. Until the fated day of devaluation the American dollar was legal 
tender in Belize. Americans would buy the bulk of the exports and supply 
the imports, since the colony grows but a fraction of its food. Honduranians 
have found work in the United States. An occasional millionaire builds 
churches for a new religion. The Church of the Nazarene started, with 
American optimism about the future, without a congregation. Honduras 
is quick, its seediness an advantage, in attracting the odd with money— 
which in these days means Americans. A solitary eccentric gentleman 
from a past generation of British men of leisure had chose the colony in 
order to fish: he died before he could enjoy his sport and on his death bed 
bequeathed his fortune to the colony, which is building a college. The 
Colonial Development Corporation, its signs still to be seen in Belize but 
its staff gone, has been most unhappy in its dealings. ‘Texan ranchers 
and Californian banana magnates hold out for better terms, using the 
failure of the C.D.C. as an argument. The air is full of stories of C.D.C. 
aeroplanes which never were flown and machines imported, not used, and 
shipped back to England where they promptly were charged several 
thousand pounds custom duties. I myself paid my bill of £3 10s. od. a 
day in the C.D.C. hotel, with its second class amenities, with bad grace. 
The official picture is not entirely black. The Colonial Office grants, 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, enabled the colony 
in April, to complete the Humming Bird Highway, a 32} mile road, 
through jungle and mountains. It links Belize with the citrus growing 
area, but its beneficial effects are still to be felt by the colony. 

The hopes pinned to American capital are not unconnected with the 
very real fear that the forest resources are giving out. It takes 60 years 
to grow a mahogany tree and too many of the accessible trees of small 
width have been felled. The forester (late from Burma) with whom I 
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discussed the position shook his head at such a reckless policy in the past. 
Hardwoods, main export, face a declining market, as do the chicle 
growers who trade with Guatemala. All the while the fickle, touchy 
labour demands easier working conditions, and the Spanish grumble 
about liberties and lack of discipline. Buying some cigarettes in a village 
store, I asked the fat Spanish lady behind the counter if they were locally 
made: “I say they are. They are called ‘Colonial’ and that’s what they 
taste like. You wouldn’t find that name anywhere else in Central America, 
hombre.” Her husband chimed in and pointing to a group of workmen 
outside: ‘“Those men are Mexicans. Sée how they work without super- 
vision. Not like lazy Honduranians who can only talk.” The P.U.P. is 
the political expression of the General Workers Union. In a few years 
labour built up a trade union organisation and an effective political 
machine. An even greater achievement is the party’s ability to override 
class, national, racial and linguistic differences. A left-wing party, they 
yet have the services of the mysterious Mr. Turton, a rich man, whose 
type-writer features in the cloak-and-dagger inquiry into the P.U.P.- 
Guatemalan pre-election machinations. ‘The party is equally strong in 
Creole Belize as in Spanish Cayo. The different racial groups do not 
intermarry, but they have supported in equal numbers the P.U.P. platform. 

“We've always had a taste for independence”, their spokesman ex- 
plained,” in 1523 the local representative of Cortes rebelled against his 
chief. The buccaneers would turn pirate or wood cutter according to 
their interests. “The Settlement of English Woodcutters in the Bay of 
Honduras’ ruled their affairs by direct democracy, in public meeting”. 
Slaves were better treated than elsewhere. Deliberate injuries were 
punished. ‘The Mayas revolted; in a 15-year war they kept 5,000 refugees 
confined in Corozal in the middle of the last century.” The English 
crown fobbed us off, after years of hesitiation, with a Lieutenant Governor 
subject to Jamaica—imagine! Now we haven’t time for England, which 
can give us little.” Experts can be hired under Point IV from inter- 
American organisations. Surveys and loans may be more readily forth- 
coming from the World Bank in Washington. ‘“‘We will have a say in 
the choice of the technicians, not have them foisted upon us by the 
Colonial Office.” All this was smilingly said in a Creole Club dignified 
by a picture of Queen Victoria and a Union Jack. Belize with its wooden 
huts and untidy straggling streets, its weird law-court and secretariat, 
like a great West African business premise, the long-windedness of the 
retired gentlemen, so devoted to the colony, the Victorian bric-a-brac in 
Government House, timbered and on a small plot of ground, have the 
atmosphere of a past age. ‘“There’s nothing much England has or can 
give us”, said the politician to me and invited a girl in a rose-coloured 
dress who had come up with jam cakes (one of the local “cottage indus- 
tries”) to the next dance. 

He wanted achange. So did the priests at the Jesuit missions, American 
Irish from the Midwest, traditionally “agin the government”, with 
elements among them not unwilling to play off Guatemala, for all its 
fellow-travelling, against the Governor, “that English dictator”, as the 
radio called him from Guatemala City. ‘He put your patriots and heroes, 
Richardson and Goldson, in prison for 18 months on hard labour. This 
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blasted man and his kind do not care for you. Take hold of them and 
take care of them. Do as the When the English speak of 
introducing Federation of the West Indies ask them of the Malayan 
Federation where the natives have been reduced to worse than animais.” 

Now Richardson and Goldson are members of the Legislative Assembly. 
They have taken the oath loyally and without reservation. The Secretary 
of State has told the House of Commons that he has assurances that the 
new constitution will be used in strict conformity with the letter of the 
law, and he has boldly allowed the remoulding of the Executive Council 
in which the P.U.P. will be represented. No ministerial system js 
envisaged, and the Governor is not committed to take the advice of the 
Executive Council. Historical events rarely repeat themselves, and the 
troubles of British Guiana should not be re-enacted in British Honduras. 
The unity between the “blacks” and the “reds” will make demayogy on 
the part of the unofficials less The local confidence in orderly 
advance is gratifying, but its justification will come from quarters outside 
the colony, notably those who determine the economic destinies of the 
colony and, of course, Guatemala. 

Guatemala’s case for union with “Belice” looks fragile to the historian, 
and the British offer to submit it to the scrutiny of the International Court 
has been refused. But I found Guatemalan intellectuals, who impress 
one as much cooler and matter-of-fact than their counterparts in Mexico, 
modestly accepting any charge of backwardness and local ineptitude, and 
then suddenly going to a map: “The root of all our troubles lies here in 
the Petén, our vast rich province, which has no outlet to the sea, to Belize, 
and therefore cannot be developed.” Guatemala lacks capital, and the 
addition of a swampy coast and a Creole port with an independently minded 
population will not lighten her burden. Nor is it clear whether the masses 
follow the government’s irredentist policy. In last year’s May Day 
procession only one float featured the Honduranian theme: “Belize is 
ours—not the sons’ of the Great B————”’. The procession with marimba 
music from every third lorry certainly disguised any communist in- 
spiration it may have had. There were no flags with hammer and sickles. 
Rather was the President’s name continuously shouted, reminiscent of a 
Peronist parade. The President was brought up in the Argentine and is 
a friend of Peron. The streets of Guatemala City look like those of any 
other American town without the posters and the red bunting so 
prominent in an Eastern communist town. “Too much is made by the 
United States of communist influence’’, I was told by an onlooker, ‘we 
enjoy greater freedom, better roads, land has been distributed. Ubijo’s 
police molested us when we played cards in our houses or threw a match 
on the streets. Things are better today and the government molests 
not us but the United Fruit Company, whose power has been too great.’ 
A contingent of the C.P. was marching in the procession, but without a 
banner. At least one guessed that those demonstrators were the com- 
munists who looked so much more bookish than the Mayan workmen 
elsewhere in the parade. “Octobre” was bulging in their pockets, and 
from the banter that went on the onlooker could surmise that here was a 
closely knit group where everyone knew everyone. Nor did they look the 
most determined body of demonstrators. Undoubtedly, the campesinos 
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modest demands for a reasonable minimum wage or land stamped the 
parade, this year as well as last. 

The events in Central America are part of the awakening of the Indian 
masses, a revolutionary progress of men who long have been silent. The 
forests are recovering. ‘The Mayan civilisation is joining forces with the 
Aztec revival which is part of the Mexican modern scene. In British 
Honduras only six Mayan stellae were known before the war, today 108 
have been mapped. Here is a happy hunting ground for the archaeologist, 
who in the circumstances also adds to the myth of a Mayan, separate 
Central American destiny. 

“Should we stay on?” One ponders the question. Gliding in a pitpan 
on one of the 17 rivers, passing the crocodiles which snap but do not 
attack human beings in this picture-book jungle with its tuccans and 
jaguars, gibnot and bush dogs, tapirs and raccoons, one feels sure that the 
British presence is worthwhile, provided the economic problems can be 
solved. In one area in Latin America there is no bribery about visas and 
exit permits, there is politeness and expedition at the air port, policemen; 
go about their business without guns, girls in pink dresses delight on 
May Day to dance around the May Pole, and the old-worldly Anglican 
vicar breathes tolerance. Civil servants are the servants of the public. 
Obviously the visitor is more taken by all this than the local, but in the 
long run the Honduranian would learn the high cost of associating himself 
with the Spanish heritage; despite the Mayan awakening the /adino is still 
dominant. Meanwhile we must do better than teach Honduras all about 
jam cakes. The revolutions of this ferocious century affect even the most 
backward, backwoods places of the Queen’s dominion. What happens 
in Central America is as exciting and, ultimately, important as what goes 


on in Kenya or Malaya. 
LzEo SILBERMAN. 
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N THE morning of September 1, 1715 when the chapel clock had 
O3siruck a quarter past eight, Louis XIV passed away, three days 

before his seventy-seventh birthday, in the seventy-second year of 
his reign. Only Pére le Tellier, his Jesuit Confessor, and the Duc de 
Villeroy, Captain of the Guard, were with him at the end. A few minutes 
later an officer in a hat with a black plume stepped out on to a balcony. 
Removing his hat he shouted Le Roi est mort and disappeared. A moment 
later he reappeared with a white plume, doffed his hat and cried three times 
Vive le Rot Louis XV. Few tears were shed in the palace of Versailles or 
beyond its walb;. Mme de Maintenon, who had never cared for Court 
life, retired to her Ecole de Saint-Cyr where she spent the last and happiest 
years of her eventful career among her little girls. France sighed for a 
change. Everyone was tired of the old ruler who had left an @ppty 
treasury and a mountain of debts. “Some hoping to play a part,” reports 
Saint-Simon, ‘‘were delighted to witness the end of a reign from which 
they had nothing more to expect. Others, wearied by a crushing yoke— 
of the Ministers even more than of the ruler—welcomed their freedom. 
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Everyone was glad to be relieved from a continual strain and hungered fo; 
new ways.” ‘The people, he adds, ruined, crushed and in despair, gaye 
thanks to God with a scandalous exuberance. When the funeral cortég 
passed through Paris on the way to St Denis there was dancing, singing 
and drinking in the streets and insults were hurled at the corpse. The 
spell was broken. In his best days he had inspired respect and admiration, 
but he was too remote and self-centred to be loved. Never again was the 
Crown to recover the prestige at home and abroad which it had known 
under the greatest of the Bourbon Kings. 

The first public duty of the new King, accompanied by his Governess, 
the Duchesse de Ventadour, was to receive the homage of his subjects. 
The pretty boy of five, with curly hair, delicate features and long plumes 
in his hat, combined grace and dignity, seeming, we learn from Buvat, 
much older than his years. His parents had been more generally liked 
than any member of the Royal Family for half a century, and their son 
inherited their popularity. It was a wise decision on the part of the 
Regent to remove him from Vincennes, where no one could see him, to 
the Tuileries, for monarchical sentiment was strongly entrenched. 

The first of the nobles to greet him was Philip, Duke of Orleans, aged 
forty-two. “Sire,” he exclaimed, “I come to pay my respects as the 
first of your subjects.”” However many sins weighed on his conscience, 
neglect of his duties to the crown was not among them. He felt genuine 
affection for the shy lad who during the eight years of the Regency always 
regarded him as a friend. The belief that he wished to poison him and 
inherit his throne was a monstrous libel on a kindly man without much 
ambition. We know the gifted and dissolute Regent as we know few other 
eighteenth century princes, for he lives in the correspondence of his 
mother and the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, the most faithful of his friends. 
The best feature in his complex character was his steady affection for his 
mother, who made allowance for the fact that he had not been permitted 
to choose his wife, and in that dissolute age no one expected him to be a 
faithful husband. “He is quite crazy about women,” she reported. 
“Provided they are good-tempered, indelicate, great eaters and drinkers, 
he troubles little about their looks.” When she complained of his choice 
of ugly women he blandly rejoined: “Bah! Maman, dans la nuit tous les 
chats sont gris.” The orgies of the Palais Royal became the talk of 
Europe, but, like his uncle, he allowed his mistresses no political influence. 
A second failing was drunkenness, though in fairness we must remember 
that two or three glasses were enough to upset him. A third was his 
licentious talk, so gross that his long-suffering wife dared not invite decent 
folk to their table. A fourth was his open scorn of religion. No wonder 
Louis XIV called him un fanfaron de crimes and dreaded his rise to power. 
On the credit side of the balance sheet, however, there were some excellent 
qualities. He was gracious, human, generous, tolerant, open-minded, 
deeply interested in science and art, and fully aware of France’s desperate 
plight. No Bourbon prince came so close to the pattern of a Renaissance 
prince, combining military prowess and intellectual tastes with the un- 
bridled lusts of the flesh. ‘He has the best intentions,” reported his 
mother, “and he loves his country more than his life. He works all day 
and wears himself out. He would like to see everyone happy. For 
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tradition he cares nothing. He is very nice to me, shows me real friend- 
ship, and would grieve to lose me. His daily visits are a joy. His stories 
always make me laugh. I should be an unnatural mother if I did not 
love him with all my heart”. ‘The fairies”, she added, “‘had been invited 
to his birth, and each had given him a talent, but one of them had been 
forgotten and, arriving later, remarked that he would possess all the 
talents except the capacity to use them”. He pitied his wife, who bore 
him eight children, even more than himself, for he possessed compen- 
sations which she was denied. Both were pawns on the royal chessboard, 
victims of ineluctable fate. 

That the most dissolute Prince of the age could win the friendship of 
better men is proved by the unchanging devotion of Saint-Simon. The 
proud, passionate and narrow-minded little Duke had stood by him when 
the courtiers cut him, and when he was insulted by the mob at the funeral 
of the Duc de Bourgogne in the belief that he was a poisoner. Though 
they were almost of the same age Saint-Simon regarded him as his political 

upil and never ceased to tender advice. They talked a hundred times 
of the plight of France—the necessity to break with the system of the 
detested Mazarin, and to restore the power of the Noblesse which had been 
largely usurped by the bourgeois (gens de rien) and the lawyers (gens de 
robe). ‘The Regent let his friend talk, but he was too much of a liberal 
to approve the restoration to power of men who had been excluded from 
affairs for so long that many had become mere drones. Whatever changes 
might be made in the machinery of government everything would depend 
on the Regent, whose notorious failings filled Saint-Simon with apprehen- 
sion. “I was the only person with whom he could have heart to heart 
talks. He was gifted by nature, and his first instincts were usually right. 
He never gave himself airs. He had the weakness of believing himself 
like Henri IV. Like Henri IV he was naturally kind, human, compas- 
sionate. He wished no harm to anyone. He loved liberty, for others as 
well as for himself. In England, he used to say, there were no lettres de 
cachet. He had no ambition either to reign or to rule. No one was more 
expressly formed to secure the happiness of France. Unfortunately he 
was badly educated. He had been ruined by his evil genius, the Abbé 
Dubois, whom his father in an unlucky hour had chosen as his tutor.” 
That influence was the more fatal since the pupil was a weak nature, drawn 
rather to the arts and sciences than to politics. He loved painting, was a 
minor composer, and dabbled in chemistry. He laughed at decorum. 
Like all the members of the Royal Family he had been excluded from 
affairs by his uncle, and when his chance came he was too old to change. 
He divided Frenchmen into clever rascals and honest imbeciles, declares 
d’Ardenson, and only the former were employed. 

Another vivid portrait was painted by Duclos. “Though not tall he 
possessed ease and grace. Endowed with rare penetration and sagacity 
he expressed himself with vivacity and precision. His repartees were 
prompt and gay. His first judgements were the best; second thoughts 
often clouded his will. A quick reader, with a good memory, he seemed 
rather to sense things than to study them. He had a fair acquaintance with 
painting and music, chemistry and mechanics. Though modest in speaking 
of his military valour and severe on those whose courage was suspect, he 
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would have held high military rank had the King allowed. He was 
thoroughly approachable, feeling that personal distinction rendered it 
needless to stand on his dignity. He bore no malice, but the cause of this 
indifference was his contempt for mankind. He believed that his most 
devoted servants would have been his enemies had it been to their interest. 
This pose he learned from Dubois, the most corrupt of men. He was one 
of the most amiable of men, talented, brave, kindly, and one of the worst 
of rulers. The Duchess possessed figure, intelligence, virtue, but she 
entertained illusions about her birth. She felt that she conferred no less 
honour on her husband than she received. Proud of her royal birth she 
never gave a thought to her mother, Mme. de Montespan. She was 
jokingly compared to Minerva who, acknowledging no mother, boasted of 
being the daughter of Jupiter. Her hauteur fortified the taste of the Duke 
for a free life. Human and sympathetic, he would have had virtues if that 
were possible without principles, which Dubois had destroyed in him. 
The leading-strings in which the King held him made him a great admirer 
of English liberty, and the liberty he desired for himself he allowed to 
others. If he liked people they became his equals. Despite his talents and 
intellectual resources he could never suffice for himself: he needed dis- 
sipation, noise, debauchery. He admitted into his circle people whom no 
one with self respect would recognise as friends, despite their birth and 
rank. Though he took pleasure in their company he did not respect them, 
calling them mes roués to their face. One day at supper the Comtesse de 
Sabran remarked that when God created man a little mud remained from 
which was formed the soul of princes and lackeys, and the Regent laughed 
with delight at the mot. As to religion he affected a scandalous impiety. 
He celebrated the festivals of the Church by spectacular debaucheries and 
made a cult of his impiety. But in doubting the existence of God he 
frequented fortune-tellers with all the credulity of a simpleton. Had he 
been seriously ill he might well have had recourse to relics or holy water”. 

The most urgent task of the new era was to decide who should stand at 
the helm during the long minority of the King. The Royal Family, like 
the Court, was divided between the champions of the Légitimes and the 
Légitimés, captained respectively by the Duc d’Orléans and the Duc du 
Maine. In 1694 Louis XIV had placed his bastards, Maine and Toulouse, 
directly after the princes of the blood in the official hierarchy, and before 
foreign princes, dukes and peers. After the death of his youngest grandson 
the Duc de Berry in 1714 he declared that the sons of the Duc du Maine 
should enjoy the same honours as their father. In July of the same year he 
took a more important step by declaring that the Légitimés should inherit 
the crown in default of legitimate heirs. Though the Orleans family had 
the better right the old King hoped to keep the succession in the direct line. 
Saint-Simon, needless to say, was horrified, but the public was used to 
autocracy and the Parlement registered the edict without any fuss. ‘lhe 
status of the Légitimés, however, was only part of the problem, for who 
should take control till the heir came of age? That his nephew should hold 
the reins of power filled the old ruler with dismay. His fears were shared 
by Fénelon, who regarded Orleans as enslaved by a degenerate daughter. 
To avert such perils the King drew up a will, dated August 2nd, 1714, 
providing for a Regency Council consisting of fourteen persons, among 
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them Maine and Toulouse, the Duc de Bourbon, Marshals Villeroy and 
Villars, and the Secretaries of State, which should reach decisions by 
majority vote, the Regent being merely primus inter pares. The education 
of the heir and the command of the Household troops was entrusted to the 
Duc du Maine, with Marshal Villeroy as Governor under his control. 
Louis XIV was well aware that his authority would end with his life, and he 
could only express his wishes. 

On September 4th, 1715, Orleans called a meeting of the Parlement of 
Paris—all three chambers sitting together—to hear the reading of the will. 
He knew he could count on its support, for he promised to restore its 
cherished right of remonstrance which had been withdrawn. Saint-Simon 
vividly describes the arrival of the bastards, smiling and confident, almost 
bursting with joy, since they knew what the document contained. Their 
satisfaction was short-lived, for Orleans was unanimously declared Regent 
before the will was read. “‘It seemed as if the whole Parlement was deter- 
mined to ignore the instructions”, wrote Marshal Villars in his Memoirs, 
“and to make the Duke of Orleans Regent and absolute master.”” That the 
express instructions of Le Roi Soleil should be set aside almost before his 
body was cold symbolised that the Grand Siécle was over and that a new era 
of independence had dawned. During the reading of the will Orleans 
intervened. “I have been proclaimed Regent and during the minority I 
ought to possess the power of the King.” He was now authorised to select 


the members of the Council of Regency, which was merely to have delibera- 
tive powers. This decision, reports Saint-Simon, was received with such 
acclamation that Maine dared not open his mouth. On thé following day 


the members of the Parlement complimented the King on his accession. 
The lad was frankly bored. “‘He would be very nice’, commented Madame, 
“if he would talk a little: it is difficult to extract a word. He seems to love 
no one except perhaps his governess.”” On September 12th the solemn 
ceremony of a ht de justice, in which the sovereign attended a meeting of the 
Parlement, confirmed the new arrangements. 

The Duc du Maine lacked ambitions, but his Condé wife resented the 
spectacular rebuff. Her views were shared by the King of Spain who had 
never ceased to feel himself French. Though he had renounced his claim 
to the throne, he believed he had the best claim to the post of Regent. 
After three years of rule the po ularity of Orleans had ebbed, and in 1718 
the Cellamare Conspiracy, w!)ich took its name from the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris, brought the |: cnt rivalry toa head. The plan of substituting 
his master for the Duke of Urleans was born in the busy brain of Alberoni, 
an Italian adventurer who dominated the policy of Madrid through the 
masterful Italian Queen. In France the soul of the movement was the 
Duchesse du Maine, of whom Madame acidly remarked that if she were as 
good as she was malicious, there would be nothing against her. We may 
well believe Saint«Simon’s testimony that her colourless husband trembled 
before her. She cuts a somewhat better figure in the Memoirs of her 
dame d’honneur, Mme. Staal-Delaunay, but she inspired neither confidence 
nor affection. When the incriminating despatches, which were not in 
cipher, were intercepted, the Maines were imprisoned. 

Not a drop of blood was shed by the kindly Regent, but the time had 
come to put the bastards finally in their place. Saint-Simon had long urged 
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his friend to act. “I was the’oldest, the most attached and the most out- 
spoken of his servants, and he trusted me without reserve. But he was on 
his guard against what he called my vivacity, my love for my dignity which 
was challenged by the bastards and the activities of the Parlements.” | 
was decided that the Regent should announce his decision to the Council, 
and he assured Saint-Simon that he would not flinch. The secret had been 
well kept, and the members had the surprise of their lives when a serene but 
determined voice announced that the Légitimés (the Duc du Maine and 
the Duc du Toulouse) were deprived of the privileges granted to them under 
their father’s will, and that the education of the young King was transferred 
from the Duc du Maine to the Duc de Bourbon, head of the house of 
Condé. “The Regent,” records Saint-Simon, “‘wore an air of authority 
that was new to me.” Each member of the Council was asked for his 
opinion. There was no overt opposition, but the faces of Villars and 
Villeroy told their own tale. The second act of the drama began when the 
Parlement was assembled to register the decisions of the Council, and the 
young King, as was usual on solemn occasions, was present. When the 
ceremony was over Saint-Simon congratulated the Regent on his firmness, 
but his joy was clouded when he was asked to break the news of the 
humiliation of her brother to his neglected wife at St. Cloud. “I am the 
last person for the task,” he exclaimed, “for my hostility to the bastards is 
notorious.” ‘‘No,” was the reply, “she likes you and admires your frank- 
ness.”” She had no love for her brothers, but she was sensitive about her 
position and her prestige largely depended on theirs. She wept bitterly 
and promptly drove to Paris to see her husband. Very different was the 
reception of the news by Madame, who rejoiced at the firmness of her son. 
Maine and Toulouse took their final humiliation with a good grace, and the 
Duchesse du Maine found scope for her energies among the Intellectuals 
who thronged her little Court at Sceaux. 

The final eclipse of the bastards filled Saint-Simon with such delight 
that he feared his heart would cease to beat, but the failings of his friend 
caused him corresponding distress. He particularly resented the influence 
of his old tutor, later his secretary and chief adviser, the Abbé Dubois, 
who had encouraged him in sin. “All the vices competed within him for 
the first place: avarice, debauchery and ambition were his gods, perfidy, 
flattery and subservience his means. Falsity oozed out of every pore.” 
He was treacherous, ungrateful and malicious, a blasphemer and an un- 
believer. He was no less detested by Madame. When the Regent visited 
her immediately after the meeting at which the will of the late King was set 
aside, she received him with the words: “My son, I desire only the good of 
the state and your glory. I ask only one thing for your honour—a promise 
never to employ that arch-rascal Dubois.” Later she described him as a 
fox crouching for a spring on a chicken. All appeals were unavailing. 
Despite the hatred and contempt Dubois inspired, old ties proved too strong 
for the Regent, and the two men collaborated till the end. Appointed a 
Councillor of State, he assumed control over foreign affairs. His first 
task was to repair the friendship with England, his second to counterwork 
the intrigues of Alberoni, who was dismissed by his master after French 
troops crossed the frontier. The policy was better than the man whose 
ambition and greed were insatiable. He demanded and received the 
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Archbishopric of Cambrai, the richest see in France, and later a Cardinal’s 
hat, in addition to enjoying the revenues of seven abbeys. Part of the 
undying odium attaching to the Regency is due to the fact that the power 
behind the throne was the shady Dubois. 

Scarcely less painful to his mother and his friends—and far more harmful 
to his reputation—was the extraordinary passion for his eldest daughter the 
Duchesse du Berry, which led contemporaries to talk openly of incest and 
twentieth century scholars to leave the question open. Since the narrow 
piety of his eldest son was an unspoken rebuke to his evil life, the Regent 
centred his affections on his daughters. He visited the second, the Ab- 
besse de Chelles, once a week, but it was only in the society of the eldest 
that he felt completely at home. Married in 1710 at the age of fourteen to 
her cousin the Duc de Berry, the youngest grandson of Louis XIV, she 
found herself a childless widow four years later, with a large income, a 
palace, a household of eight hundred and nothing to do but to enjoy herself 
in her own reckless way. Her amours were as notorious as those of her 
father, and she was no less addicted to drink. He met her lovers at her 
suppers at the Luxembourg with as little embarrassment as she met the 
Parabére and the Falari at the Palais Royal. If we are to believe Saint- 
Simon, she would drink till she rolled on the floor and vomited over the 
guests. When drunk she would use vile language and call her mother a 
bastard. “She imported into her amours an incredible frenzy, a tempera- 
ment of fire.” Without a blush she called her circle “mes roués.” Like 
almost all members of the Royal Family she was an inveterate gambler and 
piled up mountainous debts. To belong to the intimate circle of the Regent 
was to wear the badge of infamy. The intensity of her father’s grief on her 
early death seemed to confirm the rumour that he was drawn to her by 
something more than parental affection. ‘There is no longer a Court,” 
lamented Madame. ‘Would to God that the late King were alive. I 
found more satisfaction in a single day than in six years of the Regency of 
my son. Then there really was a Court and not this bourgeois life to which 
I cannot accustom myself, I who have been bred at Court and spent all 
my life there.”” It was typical of a freer age that anyone could join in the 
Opera balls, masked or otherwise, which the Regent inaugurated by 
payment of six francs. The Tiers Etat was slowly moving towards the 
centre of the stage. 

To be continued. G. P. Goocu. 
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HETHER despite, or because of, his West Sussex yeoman stock 
or his all but lifelong association with the great Radical and Anti- 
Corn Law centres of opinion, like Stockport, Rochdale, Manchester 
and Huddersfield, Richard Cobden’s mind was European, and, in the 
highest sense, cosmopolitan. Far from being the creature of his age and 
generation, Cobden, like Gladstone, Disraeli and Jefferson, like, too, his 
American friend, Senator Sumner, and his own biographer, John Morley, 
was far more “modern” a statesman than many office-holders who have 
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distinguished, disfigured or disgraced, the pages of twentieth century 
history. Mo wapathal hiaemand te ateoue. ohn He, more than 
any other nineteenth century statesman, pethaps even more than Gladstone, 
qualified for J. A. Hobson’s epithet, ““The International Man”. More 
widely travelled than any other political figure, he visited the United 
States in 1835, as a young business-man, one of Carlyle’s calico “bagmen”, 
in his 31st year, and in 1859, as a world statesman of 55. Thanks to the 

and devotion of Elizabeth Hoon Cawley, his American Diaries 
have recently become available over the imprint of the Princeton University 
Press. Illinois and the Mississippi basin were familiar to him; so, too, was 
Smyrna. Cobden wrote several pungent, but always apposite, pamphlets, 
on relations with America and Russia and Ireland. While Palmerston 
jauntily exacerbated Anglo-French frictions, Cobden calmly assuaged 
them with a fine pamphlet, admirably timed, on The Three Panics. \t was 
because he was an “international man” that Cobden was a Free Trader, a 
notable practitioner of the “‘most-favoured-nation” clause, the advocate 
of arbitration, the admirer and interpreter of America, the negotiator of the 
historic Commercial Treaty with the France of the Second Empire, the 
friend and confidant of Frédéric Bastiat and the translator of Michel 
Chevalier’s treatise on Gold. 

Cobden was essentially the man of ideas. He was, withal, a practical 
man, undertaking, as his journals show, his own research and his own fact- 
finding, and maintaining a vivid and voluminous personal correspondence. 
He would have warmly endorsed, had he lived, a dictum of Gladstone in a 
letter to Mrs. Gladstone in 1874: “I am convinced that the welfare of 
mankind does not now depend on the State and the world of politics; 
the real battle is being fought in the world of thought”. He would, too, 
have emphatically applauded a sentence from a letter by Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Achille Fould, one of Napoleon IIi’s 
Ministers of Finance in 1866, six years after the Cobden Commercial 
Treaty with France: ‘““The statesmen of today have a new mission opened 
to them; the mission of substituting the concert of nations for their conflicts 
and of teaching them to grow great in common, and to give to others by 
giving to themselves”. Cobden was snarled at in 1860 by a small cohort of 
Cobdenites seemingly more Cobdenite than himself who raised objection to 
the concept of founding an Anglo-French policy of economic reciprocity 
within a Free Trade framework. His project was, however, quite free of 
the obnoxious discriminatory principle, and passed on the gains of greater 
fiscal freedom, through the “most-favoured-nation” clause, to countless 
others besides Frenchmen and Englishmen. Others loathed the very idea of 
negotiation with the Second Empire, but, as Dr. G. M. Trevelyan has 
observed in the Life of John Bright, ‘“The much-abused Napoleon was one 
of the few Free Traders in his own dominions, and Cobden tried upon him 
with success that personal fascination which seldom failed with emperor or 
clown”. He would doubtless have been saddened by the sorry spectacle 
of the semi-mercantilist fiscal policies of the Third Republic, which, after 
having assured the triumph of civil liberty by the overthrow and repudia- 
tion of Bonapartism, sponsored a relentless and ruinous trade war with 
newly united Italy and substituted a vicious protectionism for the I'ree 
Trade aspirations of the fallen Emperor. 
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The international flavour and the crusading fervour which distinguished 
Cobden’s approach, not only to Corn Law Repeal and to trade relations 
with France, but to the entire range of the fiscal problem, were supremely 
exemplified in two representative speeches. They illustrate, too, Mr. R. J. 
Cruikshank’s apt remark in Roaring Century, 1846-1946, that Cobden’s plat- 
form performances were ‘‘so effective because he avoided all the oratorical 
devices of his age, and was an early exponent of the modern conversational 
style”. One such example was the speech in the debate in the House of 
Commons on Corn Law Repeal on February 27, 1846, when Sir Robert 
Peel had announced his intention to sponge from the Statute Book the 
outmoded restrictive laws of Charles II and George III. Cobden 
expatiated upon the Christian ethical basis of Cobdenite economics: 

“We are going to set the example of making industry free—to set 
the example of giving the whole world every advantage in every clime, 
and latitude and production; relying ourselves on the freedom of 
industry. Don’t think there is anything selfish in this, or anything 
at all discordant with Christian principle. I can prove that we 
advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the highest behests of 
Christianity. To buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
What is the meaning of this maxim? It means that you take the articles 
which you have in the greatest abundance, and obtain from others 
that of which they have most to spare, so giving to mankind the 
means of enjoying the fullest abundance of every earthly good, and in 
doing so carrying out to the fullest extent the Christian doctrine of 
‘doing to all men as ye would they should do unto you’”’. 

Another was a speech delivered at an Anti-Corn Law League demonstra- 
tion at Covent Garden, on September 28th, 1843, and later selected by 
Edgar Jones, M.P., for the World’s Classics Series as one of nineteen 
“outstanding examples of English speeches which illustrate the highest 
attainment in oral expression” : 

“If I were not convinced that the question comprises a great moral 
principle, and involves the greatest moral world’s revolution that 
was ever yet accomplished for mankind, I should not take the part 
I do in this agitation. Free Trade? What is it? Why, breaking 
down the barriers that separate nations; those barriers behind which 
nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred and. jealousy, which 
every now and then burst their bounds and deluge whole countries 
with blood; those feelings which nourish the poison of war and 
conquest, which assert that without conquest we can have no trade...” 

The economic facets of the moral case were discussed by the present 
writer in The Contemporary Review of June, 1946, in an article entitled 
“The End of the Corn Laws”’, which cited two illuminating series of figures 
presented by A. S. Turberville. The late President of the Historical 
Association, writing in History (September, 1944), on “The House of 
Lords and the Advent of Democracy, 1837-1867”, pointed out that ‘“‘an 
arly analysis” of the Local Government Return of 1876, often described 
as the New Domesday Book, had drawn four conclusions: first, that the 
landowners at that date totalled 209,547; secondly, that 80 per cent. of the 
kingdom’s surface was in the control of 7,000 persons; thirdly, that twenty- 
tight dukes, owning 158 separate estates, possessed rather less than four 
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million acres; fourthly, that 525 noblemen, including the aforesaid dukes, 
possessed more than fifteen million acres, or little less than half the tota| 

of the kingdom. A very different computation by John Bateman in 
The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland was also quoted (and 
commended) by Professor Turberville in the same essay. John Bateman 
estimated the total acreage at 34,523,974, and the acreage owned by 400 
peers at 5,728,979, or about one-sixth of the whole, with a much higher 
proportion in the “ Dukeries” and a much lower percentage in some of the 
Home Counties and the central Welsh counties. Moreover, forty-nine 
peers owned an acreage in excess of 50,000, and fifteen an acreage in 
excess of 100,000. Forty-five peers possessed an annual rental of 
more than £50,000, ten of more than £100,000. 

Such figures summarise, as it were, in a nutshell, the vast implications § 
of the territorial hegemony of the noble families and the associated landed 
interests and their political paternalism. They throw into relief the 
sardonic bitterness of Byron’s onslaught in The Age of Bronze and the 
acerbity of John Bright’s sustained offensive against the House of Lords 
and some of the Corn Law Rhymes of Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield iron 


merchant; 
They taxed your corn, they fettered trade, 
And clouds to blood, the sun to shade, 
And every good that God had made . 
They turned to bane and mockery. 
They knew no interest but their own, 
They shook the State, they shook the Throne. 
Oh! years of crime! The great and true, 
The nobly wise,—now, not a few— 
Bid freedom grow where Corn Laws grew, 
And plant it for eternity. 
. The story of the foundation of an historic alliance in September, 1841, 
was afterwards told by John Bright, with exquisite tenderness and pathos, 
and in prose of imperishable excellence. An oft-quoted speech at the 
unveiling of Cobden’s statue at Bradford on July 25th, 1877, may be 
invoked yet again and without apology: 
“*At that time I was in Leamington, and on the day when Mr. Cobden 
called upon me—for he happened to be there at that time on a visit 
to some relatives—I was in the depths of grief. I might almost say of 
despair, for the light and sunshine of my house had been extinguished. 
All that was left on earth of my young wife, except the memory of a 
sainted life, and a too brief happiness, was lying still and cold in the 
chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called upon me as his friend and, 
addressed me, as you might suppose, with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said, “There are thousands of houses in 
England at this moment where wives, mothers, and children are 
dying of hunger.’ ‘Now’, he said, ‘when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and we will never 
rest till the Corn Law is repealed’. I accepted his invitation. I knew 
that the description he had given of the homes of thousands was not an 
exaggerated description. I felt in my conscience that there was 4 
work which somebody must do, and therefore I accepted his invitation 
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and from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf of the 
resolution which we had made. Now, do not suppose that I wish 
you to imagine that he and I, when I say ‘we’, were the only 

engaged in this great question. We were not even the first, though 
afterwards, perhaps we became the foremost before the public. But 
there were others before us; and we were joined, not by scores, but 
by hundreds, and afterwards by thousands, and afterwards by countless 
multitudes; and afterwards, famine itself, against which we had 
warred, joined us; and a great minister was converted, and minorities 
became majorities, and finally the barrier was entirely thrown down. 
And, since then, though there has been suffering, and much suffering, 
in many homes in England, yet no wife and no mother and no little 
child has been starved to death as the result of a famine made by law’’. 

Such was the calibre of the men who waged the war against the Corn 
Laws. Such was the quality of the men, who, with Sir Robert Peel, 
translated Adaim Smith into the law of the land. Adam Smith’s Weaith of 
Nations had been published in 1776, the year of the American Declaration 
of Independence, and two Prime Ministers, the much-maligned Shelburne 
and Pitt the Younger, had mastered it before the sage of Kirkcaldy died in 
1791. Huskisson, in the closing years of the Liverpool Ministry, fostered 
many reforms in the protective and preferential tariff, but the major task of 
reform was undertaken by Sir Robert Peel. In the Budget of 1842, he 
reduced the duties on most raw materials to a maximum of 5 per cent., on 
many semi-manufactured articles to 10 or 12} per cent., and on most 
fully manufactured articles to a maximum of 20 per cent., as well as removing 
prohibitions. In the 1845 Budget, Peel, having already lowered 750 of 
some 1,200 duties, completely eliminated 430. Francis Place, Poulett 
Thomson (Lord Sydenham) and Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. for 63 
years for Wolverhampton, fought the Free Trade fight. The Anti-Corn Law 
League was established in 1838; Corn Law repeal was achieved in 1846, 
and thé repeal of the Cromwellian Navigation Laws followed in 1849. 
Eleven Gladstone Budgets and the removal of the last protective duty— 
that on timber—in 1866 consummated ninety years’ evolution. The new 
regime prospered exceedingly. It lasted until the McKenna Duties of 1915 
and the Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921. As M. Pierre Lhoste- 
Lachaume has rightly said in an essay in The Owl on ““The Keystone of 
Liberty”: “The fluid nature of this liberal capitalist system and the fact 
that trade was world-wide largely damped out the inevitable cyclic 
fluctuations of prices. The crisis periods of reorganisation and redeploy- 
ment to which these swings gave rise were of only short duration, and were 
of serious consequence only when, as in 1830 and 1848, they occurred in 
conjunction with political unrest’. 

Richard Cobden was born on June 3rd, 1804, and died on April 2nd, 
1865. He was buried among his people in the parish church of West 
Lavington barely two miles from the broadly sweeping South Downs he 
loved so well. A Privy Councillor who had declined every offer of mini- 
sterial office, he had left an imprint upon the political and economic history 
of his countrv more lasting than that of most Cabinets. Rejecting the 
specious plea of sectional interest, he had sought the good of the 
whole commonalty of the realm. Bright, Cobden’s junior by some 
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seven years, survived him by no fewer than twenty-four. On Bright's 
death in 1889, Gladstone paid stately homage in terms which could have 
applied in equal measure to his old comrade-in-arms in causes triumphant 
and in causes still forlorn: 
“Mr. Bright is entitled to a higher eulogy than any that could be due 
to intellect or any that could be due to success. Of mere success 
he was indeed a conspicuous example; in intellect, he may lay claim 
to a most distinguished place; but the character of the man lay deeper 
than his intellect, deeper than his eloquence, deeper than anything 
that can be described or seen on the surface, and the supreme eulogy 
which is his due I apprehend to be this, that he raised political life 
to a higher elevation, and to a loftier standard, and that he has thereby 
bequeathed to his country the character of a statesman which can be 
made the subject, not only of admiration, and not only of gratitude, 
but of reverential contemplation”. 

And, armong the commemorative tributes of 1865, Disraeli, once, in 
1846, enemy of Corn Law repeal, who later opined that Protection was not 
only dead but damned, Disraeli, ally, in 1850, of Cobden, Bright and Glad- 
stone in the famous Don Pacifico debate and its unsuccessful assault on 
Palmerston’s rumbustious chauvinism, had averred: “There are some 
members of Parliament who, though they may not be present, are stil] 
members of this House, are independent of dissolutions, of the caprices of 
constituencies, and even of the course of time. I think that Mr. Cobden 
was one of these men”. 

So indeed he was. For Cobden, who loved the Sermon on the Mount to 
be read to him, founded his life, his career and his philosophy upon that 
Sermon. His ideas on fiscal and foreign affairs were inspired by and im- 
bued with its precepts. Cobdenism remains, albeit unacknowledged, a 
living force, sometimes little more than a habit of mind, sometimes a fully- 
fashioned, and, in the current idiom, “integrated”, philosophy of faith and 
works. The pillars of Cobdenism were free trade in its fullness, the free- 
dom of the seas, goodwill among the nations, non-intervention in the dom- 
estic affairs of other peoples, international arbitration, public economy, 
civil liberty, a distinctive concept of the concert of nations and the common 
patrimony of European—nay Atlantic—civilisation. Cobdenism and 
Millism were, understandably enough, so closely allied as almost to be one, 
save for the technical complexities involved in John Stuart Mill’s mis- 
giving. over Cobden’s proposed reforms in international maritime law— 
a project revived half a century later in a treatise on Capture at Sea, by 
Campbell-Bannerman’s devoutly Cobdenite Lord Chancellor, Earl Lore- 
burn. It was Francis W. Hirst, himself an ever-faithful disciple and inter- 
preter of both Cobden and Mill, who crisply summarised the differences 

by explaining that, whereas the Cobdenites were the followers of Adam 
Smith and Jeremy Bentham, the Millites were the followers of Jeremy 
Bentham and Adam Smith! And, now, in reaction against twentieth 
century collectivism, a new libertarian school of thinking, a new Philosophic 
Radicalism, is gathering strength in the Universities and elsewhere. It can 
be conveniently, if perhaps imprecisely, dated from the publication of 
Economic Planning and International Order, by Professor Lionel Robbins, in 
1937, The Good Society, by Mr. Walter Lippmann, also in 1937, and 
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International Economic Disintegration, by Professor Wilhelm Répke, in 1942. 
It is in the tradition of Cobdenism, of Millism, and of the classical econo- 
mists from Adam Smith to Alfred Marshall—and has added much of its 
own. Years ago, in a characteristic sally, David Lloyd George once re- 
torted that the men who blackened Cobden’s character were unfit to blacken 
his boots. Today, adapting Brutus’ phrase, his detractors cannot but avow: 
Richard Cobden, thou art mighty yet! 


Deryck ABEL. 


CHEKHOV: THE LAST PHASE 


T is tempting to describe Chekhov’s ‘ast phase as his mature phase, 

and his mature phase as his emancipaticn from Tolstoy. Tempting, 

but a false simplification. In a sense Chekhov was always mature: 
more so than any Russian of his era. Also, from 1895 on, the bitter self- 
acknowledgment that he was a dying man brought his whole vision of life 
into acute focus, and sharpened his desire for a more swiftly effective 
outlet than the printed page. Chekhov’s differentia was already clear. The 
most subtle and sensitive heir of the great Russian writers, he was apart 
from them because he was never impelled beyond self-criticism by over- 
mastering creative energy, and because he had a European as well as a Slav 
mind. He had conquered the peasant and the serf in his blood; “sweated 
the Asiatic out of him”. Yet he remained essentially Russian, and it needs 
no great subtlety to see that though in his last years he grew more,in 


sympathy with the West, he just as inevitably recoiled further and further: 


from the Parisian Turgenev. His marked particularity as a writer, his 
unceasing urge to reduce the abstractions of the Russian mind to “the 
reflexion of the moon in a broken bottle”, strengthened his passion for 
perceptions as against ideas. His innate conservatism, so puzzling to 
earnest ideologues, and his astringent sense of form both guarded him from 
becoming immersed in the literature of moral evolution. 

He had already grown far—perhaps farther than any man in Europe— 
into that highest kind of self-knowledge which tends towards self-forget- 
fulness. Long before 1895 he had achieved a detachment from the clamant 
moral ego which made Tolstoyanism impossible. But the break from “the 
giant, the Jupiter” was a painful one. It was the inescapability of this 
decision, not self-distrust, which made him shrink from meeting Tolstoy 
in the flesh. The great day was actually delayed till August 8th, 1894. 
The two men always got on well together, but inevitably the humanist had 
come to the parting of the ways. He repudiated Tolstoyanism more 
deliberately, less abruptly than he repudiated revealed religion. ‘There is 
more love of humanity in electricity and steam than in chastity and 
abstention from meat”. There is no trace of the progressive man-of-science 
or materialistin the words: electricity and steam have positive potentialities ; 
while chastity and vegetarianism are wholly negative. The keyword is 
love, but the love must be of human beings, not ideas or ideals. The 
particularly cold winter of 1894-5 was a dismal one for Chekhov. “I am 
coughing”, he writes early in January. A little later he confessed to 
Suvorin—an unprecedented thing—that he must go off for the best part of 
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a year or else die, and his piles needed an operation. “To hell with 
writing”. As recently as January he had written to Suvorin: “I am quite 
well and only cough because I have got used to coughing”. He was not 
to be taken literally, yet such a survival of spes phthisica in a man of pene- 
tration who was also an experienced physician was astounding. But from 
this Spring onwards there was no attempt to hoodwink himself and little to 
hoodwink his friends. 

On a visit this February to Petersburg—where he was never at his best — 
occurred the strange visit to Lydia Avilov (so vividly described in Chekhov 
in My Life) when she had the flat empty and the talkative lady and her 
husband dropped in for the evening. When they at last went, Chekhoy 
impulsively declared his love for Lydia, and then as impulsively walked 
out on her. Lydia is generally as reliable in her facts as self-justificatory in 
presenting them; but all we can draw from this strange incident is that 
Chekhov was very sick in body and in an acute state of moral self-mistrust 
since he had weighed the Tolstoyan anchor. It was after this flight that 
Lydia, feeling all her hesitations “‘swept away by a sudden gale”’ sent him 
the pendant inscribed with a reference to the words in one of his stories, 
“If you ever feel my life can be worth your having, come and take it.” 
As is well-known, he incorporated this message and a humorously evasive 
reply to it in The Seagull, giving Nina the refusal meant for Lydia. 

Early in July, when Chekhov was recuperating from this baleful winter, 
is the date of the strange story of the seagull which we owe to the rather 
unreliable testimony of his brother Michael. It concerns Anton’s friend 
Levitan, the philandering painter, who was idling over some landscapes 
in a country-house near Novogorod. In a fit of melancholia he tried to 
shoot himself, and Chekhov was sent for as friend and doctor. According 
to Michael, Anton was met by Levitan with a black bandage round his 
head, which he tore away, immediately dashing off to the nearby lake, and 
returning to throw at the feet of one of the ladies a seagull which he had 
“shot for no reason”. So the first real ““Chekhovian” drama found its 
final twist and its title; and it is enormously illuminating to see how differ- 
ently from any other possible playwright Chekhov transmuted the incident. 

“Tolstoy went out of my heart, saying ‘I leave thy dwelling empty’ ”, 
but from Turgenev Chekhov had been conscious of sunderance longer. 
“A Russian ought to want something, have some kind of temperament’ he 
declared. It was not the moral impulsion, but the moralities of dogma and 
covert self-vindication which he repudiated from his depths. “He who 
wants nothing, hopes for nothing, fears for nothing, cannot be an artist”. 
The real writers “have always axes to grind”. Yet to Chekhov’s fastidious 
normality the axe must be as impalpable as Macbeth’s dagger. Even when 
it is heard, far off, hacking down the cherry orchard, it must not, so to 
speak, proclaim its function. Rather is there a strange music in the air. 

Chekhov had passed beyond the simple solutions of Yea and Nay. He 
was aware of the hiatus between true spiritual perception and the satis- 
factions of behaviour. He took refuge from moral strenuousness in a seem- 
ing hedonism and insouciance. 

“Alas, I shall never be a Tolstoyan. I love keenness of wit, and culture 
as expressed in spring carriages, Turkey carpets and, above all things, 
beauty in women. ... Ach, to be an old man and to sit in a corner!” 
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But he was desperately ill, and the problem of expression was urgent. 
Something of a solitary by nature, for ail his affability, he felt it to be the 
supreme failure of civilisation that it had increased the isolation of the 
individual by making that isolation more conscious. 

In the short story the character was never quite free from the author: 
the projection was too apparent. Could a character in a play written to be 
acted stand more on his own? So he conceived the drama of the disrelated 
individual: a drama in which character and behaviour should not be 
subject to the demands of co-ordinating action. He rebuilt The Wood 
Demon into the comic extravaganza, touched with the tragedies of indecision, 
which we know as Uncle Vanya; and devoloped the technique of tragic 
farce from Ivan Ivanovitch into the sparkling tragi-comedy of The Seagull. 
No play could well be more difficult at a first reading than this, provoca- 
tively suggestive of Ibsenish symbolism, defiant of formal beauty, and 
moving forward with the reins seemingly thrown upon the horse’s neck. 
We see, so to speak, madness in the method before we see the method in the 
“madness”. It was almost inevitable that the play, miscast from box- 
office motives, and imperfectly grasped by the producer, should have failed 
in Petersburg: but Chekhov was in no state to face rowdy derision. 

More and more he nonplussed his friends with bantering evasions. His 
testiness and perversity, which are no more to be denied than blamed, grew 
upon him. But the plays were quite untouched by any itch to be perverse 
or difficult. His desire for simplicity—a simplicity not easy for him or us 
to define—dominated his approaches. He repudiated the Intelligentsia 
sweepingly, lectured the unsubtle Lydia Avilov on artistic restraint and the 
cutting away of brushwood, and almost severed himself from the Russian 
soul by declaring that “life is probably much simpler than you think.” 
“You write nothing but speeches”, says Nina to Triplev. ‘To my mind 
there ought to be love in a play.” It is possible to take the words on a 
superficial level, but the tenor of the scene is against it. Nina is not a 
symbolical figure in the Ibsen-Hedvig sense, but she stands at a parting of 
the ways, embodies the last of Chekhov’s vanishing hesitation and the 
triumph of fallible unregenerate humanity. He had become over- 
whelmingly conscious of the need for love, a love Christian yet not sacer- 
dotal “‘It would be strange not to forgive”, and infinite tolerance, infinite 
humour, infinite pity were the conditions of a civilised sense in art, 
unfamiliar in Russia and worn with a difference even by such humanists 
as Thomas Hardy and Anatole France. 

Chekhov’s stories naturally declined in number, though not in quality. 
Between 1895 and 1898 he produced only six, of which the brilliant 
refutation of Tolstoy, My Life, is by far the best known in England, but 
has too much obvious arriére pensée, however inspired, to belong with the 
plays in his movement towards self-disregard and wider acceptance. The 
founding in 1898 of the Moscow Art Theatre was curiously providential. 
It gave him a measure of interpretive understanding he could not have 
found in the ordinary theatre. If Stanislavsky had many of the intellectual 
limitations of the actor, Nemirovich-Danchenko was a Chekhovian born. 
Few contemporaries understood the emancipated playwright so well, just 
as, oddly enough, he was the one Russian who could produce Ibsen. 
What Stanislavsky lacked in penetration of Chekhov he made up for on 
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the stage by his peculiar flair for portraying what he called ‘‘the intuition of 
feelings”. His faculty of “finding something new in every performance” 
of the plays that inspired him was particularly helpful to the more seriou; 
members of Chekhov’s audiences. The passion for a new “naturalness” 
in acting which marked the Art Theatre leaders did something to ease the 
problems of the new method. 

The violent haemorrhage with which Chekhov was seized when dining 
with Suvorin in Moscow in March, 1897, left him an invalid and a doomed 
man. He was thoroughly alarmed, and told his old friend that the dis- 
charge of blood was from the right lung and the precursor of death, 
Winter now had to be passed in the Crimea or on the Riviera, and his 
cheerfulness was the forced cheerfulness of the knowingly doomed. It 


is not too fanciful to call his inner growth during these years a forced growth. ] 


Always whimsical rather than mournful, he found his truest vein to be the 
laughter that lies beyond tears. He accepted human beings as bounded 
by their mortality, but never as mere victims. As the best artist is not the 
man with the widest boundaries but the man who most completely 
achieves life within his own beliefs, the vitality of Chekhov’s men and women 
gave them a more durable quality than those characters in plays who em- 
body otherworldly ideas. The agnostic dramatist, with his all-embracing 
tolerance, created-men and women not in terms of good and evil, but of 
laughter and tears. They fretted their hour upon a stage where the ethical 
ought was suspended and the comic awareness had, by some miracle, 
come into an authority of its own. Chekhov transfigured the art of drama; 
but the miracle, as is the way of miracles, has not recurred. 

To write tragedy for the Russian theatre of the go’s would have been 
fatal. A wholly serious play would have involved judgments on character 
and behaviour that to Chekhov had become impossible. His seriousness 
and the seriousness of his contemporaries were incompatibles. His 
comedies narrowly escaped disaster. When, by 1900, he had reached full 
stature and technical control, he had quite accepted the necessity of being 
enigmatic, even quizzical. The Three Sisters—which has never been a 
supreme success in England—gradually conquered Russia, and after the 
eighth performance in Yalta (April, 1900) Stanislavsky was struck by seeing 
a “‘transfigured” Chekhov. “He reminded me”, said the actor “‘of a house 
shuttered and locked all the winter suddenly opened and lit with spring 
sunshine”. He was actively understood, and his tragi-comic humanism 
had been triumphantly tested upon the hearts of other men and women. 
He had cut free from religion and politics as his compatriots understood 
them, and justified his freedom in the high courts of the imagination. In 
this grandson of a serf Russia had nourished a civilized man of a new order. 
“‘He is the first man I have met,” said Gorki, “‘who is free and bows down 
before nothing.” 

There was a coolness between him and his most trusty friend, the Tory 
Suvorin, over the affaire Dreyfus ; but this was a personal blow rather than a 
political crisis. He had now no tie with the Right, and with the Left he 
showed no sympathy, except so far as Liberalism in Russia stood for 
personal freedom. His marriage with the Alsatian actress, Olga Knipper, 
who starred in his plays, remains rather puzzling. Though in his later 
stories he wrote with increasing poignancy of frustrated love, the love for 
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women seems to have had little serious part in his life. But here again we 
are faced with his whimsical evasiveness. He was a very sick bridegroom 
in 1901, and it is a little surprising that a doctor could contemplate as 
cheerfully as he did the propagating of his baleful malady. The 30-year 
old actress was attracted in a rather uncomprehending way by literary 
eminence; but he, though he certainly cared for her when they became 
lovers, seems to have married her mainly from honour and a wish for 
domestic comfort. She continued to act, all the same, which both tormented 
him and accorded with his wish that his wife should have interests of her 
own. Her Masha in The Three Sisters, like her Helen in Uncle Vanya, 
was far more inspired and inspiring than one could imagine from her 
letters. 

For the last five or six years of his life, Chekhov’s hopeless bodily 
condition, finely balanced by his creative serenity, kept him fundamentally 
untouched by the world’s slow stain. Day-to-day personal experience had 
become almost an irrelevance. He was a national figure, and in 1902 his 
resignation from the Academy in protest against the Tsar’s banning of 
Gorki caused some stir. The Bishop and Betrothed were almost the only 
writings to disturb the incubation of his masterpiece, which was so 
irradiated with his smiling acceptance of mortality that he warned his 
friends it would be “‘a comedy—even a farce in places”. The production of 
The Cherry Orchard was fixed for the 54th anniversary of the dying man’s 
name-day, and to his horror it waxed into a national occasion. The play’s 
triumph was no doubt due to more than one cause, but even those who 
think the short stories Chekhov’s greatest achievement must acknowledge 
it as the purest distillation of his sensibility. Its particular universality 
is essentially Russian also, yet no other Russian had even remotely en- 
glimpsed a laughter so subtly mellow. It is the one supremely fitting 
swan-song in literary history, and the more poignantly precious to us 
because death was closing in not only upon the author but upon the society 
which had nourished him. The Russia which he hated with so trans- 
figuring an affection is now as remote as the Empire of the Mongols. The 
Japanese War (in which Chekhov wildly proposed, from Yalta, to serve as a 
medical officer), and the workers’ revolt revealed the cracks in the edifice 
pretty clearly. In June, 1904, Chekhov left with his wife for Badenweiler, 
but late in the evening of July 1st, while trying to write a humorous story, 
he collapsed. Attempts were made to revive him with ice-packs and cham- 
pagne, but he suddenly fell over with the glass still in his hand, and died 
almost immediately. He was taken to Petersburg in a wagon labelled 
“Fresh Oysters’, and the bulk of the crowd which followed him to the 
grave had mistaken his cortége for that of a general killed in the East. He 
would have siniled. H. P. Cou.ins. 


A KOREAN STATESMAN 


AIK, TOO CHIN—the man behind Syngman Rhee—keeps out of 
the news. His name is almost unknown abroad. Yet it is he who 
prepares most of the bullets (that so shock the world) which the aged 
President fires and who formulates and controls most of the political, 
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administrative, financial and economic policies of the War-ravaged, infant 
Republic of Korea. What manner of man is he? What is his past? And 
his future? Shortly after his first appointment as a member of the Govern- 
ment—as Minister of Finance in 1951—Paik, in an interview with a local 
newspaper, said—in the words of a rather flowery translation of that 
interview—“I have ascended from figure-business to a highly political 
arena. I shall concentrate not on political manoeuvering but, with humble 
enthusiasm, on effective administration for the enhancement of our 
economy”. ‘That was three years ago. Since then, willy-nilly, he has, 
in order to survive in office, had to learn and learn quickly some of the 
arts of political manoeuvre, for he bas to cope with a hastily imposed 
democratic form of Government with a vociferous and often venal House 
of Assembly and an autocratic President. But the modesty and deter- 
mination of that statement mark the man. He has indeed made a 
meteoric ascent “from the figure-business”’. 

During the Japanese occupation he was the manager of a branch in 

North Korea of a commercial bank—one of the few young Koreans 
whom the Japanese overlords had allowed to hold a position even of minor 
authority. He then became, after the liberation in 1945, the head of a 
Department in the newly formed central bank—the Bank of Korea—and 
later held this office concurrently with that of Director of the Government 
Office of Supply. .Towards the end of 1950, after the war had started, 
he became President of the Industrial Bank—the Bank in which five years 
earlier he had been a local branch manager. In March 1951 he was 
appointed Minister of Finance, in July 1952 Acting Prime Minister as 
well, and in May 1953 was confirmed by the Assembly as Prime Minister. 
He relinquished one of his “hats”. 
September of that year but still has his finger very firmly on the financial 
pulse, for he is the chief government representative on the Combined 
Economic Board—the joint Republic of Korea and United Nations Com- 
mand supreme planning body for the economic and financial reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Korea. 

Paik took over the Ministry of Finance at a time when a less courageous 
man would have recoiled from the task. ‘The Communist invaders, after 
having been driven back far into North Korea, had been reinforced by 
huge Chinese armies, had retaken the capital city of Seoul, and had 
advanced many miles south. Nine-tenths of South Korea had been 
ravaged by war, most of its towns and cities lay in ruins, half the popu- 
lation were refugees or destitute, requiring public assistance in a greater 
or lesser degree. Hyper-inflation had followed inflation: the note issue 
had increased 20 times and the retail price index 29 times. The Budget 
was hopelessly unbalanced. Despite United Nations aid, the financial 
demands of the augmented Armed Forces alone were seemingly far in 
excess of possible revenues. In fact, any revenue at all was extremely 
difficult to collect from an impoverished yet undaunted population. ‘The 
government had moved to Pusan, far in the South, many of its records 
had been lost, staffs were disorganised and untrained. Their pay was 
perforce inadequate and corruption abounded. Government offices in 
the overcrowded refugee city were makeshift affairs and despite zero 
weather many of them were unheated. Paik’s own office was a sort of 
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draughty conservatory warmed only by the sun of a bitter early spring. 
On this ocean of difficulties he launched his programme. He appreciated 
at once the essentials of the situation. In contrast to the laissez-faire 
policies of his predecessors, who in despair resorted to an almost un- 
controlled currency expansion and huge budgetary deficit financing, he 
took a firm hold. The budget, at any rate the non-war budget, must be 
balanced at all costs. The United Nations, already fighting in Korea, 
must be made to realise that if in winning the war against the communist 
aggressors they left the Republic bankrupt, its industries destroyed and 
its economy in collapse, the sorely-tried Korean people, in the grip of 
ever-mounting inflation and with an apparently hopeless future, might, 
disgruntled and disillusioned, fall an easy prey to communist propaganda, 
and all the sacrifices in men, money and materials would have been in 
vain. The trickle of United Nations relief and military support that had 
hitherto been given must become a flood. 

From two essential principles Paik has never wavered. The 
budgetgior the Fiscal Years 1951-52 and 1952-53 were somehow balanced: 
taxes were increased and the farmers—less hard hit by the ravages of war 
than the urban population (for the land, their source of wealth, is itself 
indestructible)}—were forced by the imposition of a “land income tax”, 
payable in kind, to make the major contribution to revenues. A grip was 
taken on credit expansion, the use of the printing press restricted to the 
utmost, the maximum possible amount of government foreign exchange 
was released for procurement of essential imports to bring down living 
costs, and many other reforms were instituted. Some of these steps have 
been successful, some have failed. But, at least for the moment, further 
inflation has been prevented, if only by a hair’s breadth. 

This halting of collapse is largely due to the increased volume of United 
Nations and United States aid, for which he has fought so hard and so 
long. He succeeded in obtaining repayment of over $150 million for the 
advances of local currency granted to the United States forces which 
hitherto, quite unrealistically, had been regarded by the United Nations 
Command as one of the Korean Republic’s contributions to the war 
effort. Secondly, after months and years of unremitting pressure—by 
personal appeals, by reams of letters, by speeches, by press statements— 
he has at last obtained promises for adequate military support and for over 
$1000 millions of aid from the United States during the next three years 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of his country. Difficulties and 
disappointments have been many, and many more inevitably lie «head. 
But Paik alone is responsible for these successes. No man has done more 
for his country than this small town ex-banker, and no man has had less 
recognition. 

Paik, Too Chin—he sometimes signs himself in the occidental manner 
as Toochin Paik—is still young. He recently celebrated—if by keeping 
to his rigorous daily work schedule can be called celebration—his forty- 
seventh birthday. In repose his bespectabled face is stern, reserved and 
almost sullen, were it not for a glint of humour at the corners of his eyes. 
But when he smiles, and he smiles often, one wonders how one could even 
have thought him reserved, for he has the frankest, the most infectious 
of grins. Even when in difficulty he will invariably see the grim humour 
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of the situation, shrug his broad shoulders and get down at once to finding 
a way out of the impasse. “Impasse” is one of his favourite words. His 
vocabulary and his command of English are truly remarkable for a man 
who has had all his education in Korea and Japan and has never, save for 
a hasty one month round-the-world trip in June 1953 (to Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation and to Washington as the guest of President 
Eisenhower), been out of the Far East. 
His intelligence is sparkling. He contends with the top American 
economists whom he meets at the Combined Economic Board on economic 
theory as well as on practical issues. His memory is prodigious. While 
he was Minister of Finance an applicant for an allocation of foreign 
exchange referred to a similar case some months before “‘of about $15,000” 
“Oh yes”, said Paik, “you mean the case of so-and-so; that was $15,647 
and 37 cents.”. He amazed an American General he ran into casually 
and who asked him his present views on a certain problem. “Quite 
unchanged, General. They are contained in paragraph three of my letter 
to you of 17 December’. That was six months before. The working 
schedule of the Prime Minister is an arduous one. He is always in his 
office (now in the grounds of the gutted Capitol Building in Seoul) before 
8 a.m. He never leaves it, save for conferences or other official business, 
before 7 p.m. at the earliest. A simple lunch is brought in for him. 
That and innumerable cups of very sweet tea are sufficient to keep him 
working at high pressure throughout the day. He has no weekly day of 
rest. Sundays find him at his desk at the usual time. And this has gone 
on for nearly three years with hardly a break. The Koreans are a tough 
people: Paik is among the toughest of them or he could not have stood the 
strain. He is heavy and well-built. He lives quietly and very simply 
with his wife and his family of six in a modest villa, refusing to move to 
the large official house of the Prime Minister. His hobby is his work. 
A simple man—modest, temperate, good-humoured, industrious and 
capable—Paik is one of today’s most important figures in Far Eastern 
politics and one of the most admirable. Men of his calibre are rare. 
IGNOTUS. 
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THE SOVIET WELFARE STATE 


T Lenin’s death in 1924, Russian industrial output had more or less 
A reected its modest pre-revolution level. By 1953, the year Stalin died, 

it had increased twenty-ninefold. Spearheading the forward march of 
Russia’s heavy industry to the second place in the world was electric power: 
seventy times as much as under the last Tsar was generated at the end of 
the year. Steel production totalled 38 million tons; coal output had risen 
to 320 million and oil output to 52 million. Even more striking advances 
were recorded by the metal working, engineering and machine building 
industries, chief beneficiaries of Stalin’s successive Five Year Plans. The 
almost miraculous increase in production was accompanied by wretchedly 
low living standards. The Soviet industrial revolution, with the same 
supreme unconcern for the fate of soil and people as the earlier English one, 
countenanced a completely lopsided growth of the nation’s economy. 
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$31,000 million Roubles were sunk into capital construction schemes in the 
course of the Stalin era as against 72,000 million Roubles which went into 
industries producing food and consumer goods, and 94,000 million Roubles 
spent on agriculture. As a result, current industrial output consists to 
70 per cent. of capital goods, an imbalance which the new government was 
forced to redress. 

No attempt has been made to thrust into the institutional fabric itself of 
Sovieteconomy. Planning instead of a self-regulating market, nationalised 
industry and collective farming, the three institutions on which the 
country’s economy had rested under Stalin, have been retained as its chief 
pillars under Malenkov as well. But alongside the short-term economic 
policies aimed at making up for the arrears of 25 years misdirection, there 
appears to be a novel long-term agricultural design of great breadth of 
vision. As if the directors of Soviet economy had at last burst the bonds 
chaining them to obsolete tenets, a torrent of events began pouring down 
on the communist world less than a fortnight after his death, carrying away 
much of the house that Stalin built. As long as Stalin lived, he alone was 
the source of all authority in State and Party—of the one he was the Premier, 
of the other Secretary General. Mr. Malenkov replaced Stalin at the helm 
of the administration where he surrounded himself with a group of able 


' younger industrial executives, thus transforming the seat of State power 


into an economic directorate. Mr. Khrushchev became Secretary of the 
Party and Director General of Soviet agriculture, the under-developed 
area of the nation’s economy, which he began promoting with a vigour 
oddly reminiscent of the past industrialisation zeal of Russian communism. 


The signal for a round-about turn in Soviet economic policy was given by * 


the Premier when he described as “essential” the task of increasing ‘by 
every means” the yields of crops, the number of cattle and their pro- 
ductivity, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet in August, 1953. In it, 
Stalin’s successor laid bare the grossly inadequate allocation of goods and 
services to the population of the U.S.S.R. under his predecessor’s reign, 
and announced that improvements in living standards would take prece- 
dence over the expansion of heavy industry—for the first time in the history 
of Soviet planning. No less telling than this promise of a new deal for the 
Soviet consumer appears the candour of discussions leading up to it. 
Demolishing the myth of Stalin the Provider, and shifting the limelight 
from the story of Russia’s grandeur under his rule to that of Russia’s 
misery, Mr. Malenkov admitted that Soviet citizens were ill fed, ill clad, 
ill housed and short of all but a minimum of consumer goods; that grain 
harvests could not keep pace with the increase in population, and the ravages 
in Russia’s live stock wrought by collectivisation had not been made good 
yet. 

Giving definition to the Premier’s broad assessment of the shortfalls in 
tural economy, Party Secretary Khrushchev in a number of reports to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party did not stop at the admission 
that socialist farming had failed to reach the eve-of-collectivisation level of 
Soviet agriculture. As if to demonstrate the utter bankruptcy of the 
Stalinist policy in this field, he presented detailed figures showing that in 
many cases even the primitive peasant economy of Tsarist times could 
achieve better results. In 1916, Imperial Russia’s last year, the beef and 
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dairy cattle population amounted to 58.5 million head; in the Soviet Unio, 
of 1953 it was only 56.6 million head strong. Siberia produced 76,000 tons 
of butter in 1913 and 65,000 in 1952. But the full measure of the plight 
of Soviet agriculture can only be gauged if Mr. Khrushchev’s figures are 
related to the number of inhabitants. It can then be seen that there wer 
27 head of beef and dairy cattle for every 100 persons last year as against 
36.5 in 1913 and 44.5 in 1928 on the eve of collectivisation. Due to th 
shortage of animal products, cereals have increased their share in the 
Soviet diet, adding yet another aggravating factor to the problem of how to 
meet with a grain harvest not more than 15 to 20 per cent. larger than the 
pre-collectivisation output the demands of a population increased by 40 
per cent. Moreover, the growing number of urban dwellers, on the way to 
becoming a majority, has considerably higher consumption levels than the 
Russian masses in the past. To this must be added the need to feed former 
producers of food who have now gone over to growing industrial raw 
materials. Finally, the strain of the agricultural crisis has spread to the 
textile, the shoe and other consumer goods industries thus generating 
additional tensions in the national economy. The staggering revelations of 
economic distress were meant to sound the death knell to the economic 
civilisation of Stalinism and its chief guardian, the Secret Police. Mr. 
Malenkov, in his 10,000 word policy report to the Supreme Soviet, made 
only one reference to Stalin. 

The change in outlook of Soviet economy has found its expression in a 
number of curious statements and proclamations. Thus, for instance, last 
year’s May Day slogans, the traditional messages of the Kremlin to the 

«people, which offered the first opportunity for a re-definition of Soviet 
economic policy, emphasised the civil liberties guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion. By drawing attention to the existing scope for personal freedom, and 
refraining from either peremptory demands or mordant strictures, which 
had been the hallmark of slogans in the Stalin era, they clearly suggested 
to the nation that it was considered having reached the age of consent. 
Disdaining the whip which on past May Days was mercilessly cracked 
over peasants and workers, the new slogans also added civility as a new 
feature to Soviet economic practice. Particularly marked was the breakaway 
from the Stalin tradition in the greetings to Soviet trade unionism which 
was no longer reminded of its foremost duty to make workers exert their 
utmost efforts, nor given a catalogue of prodding and cajoling tasks for the 
year. But the most significant feature, undoubtedly, was the complete 
absence of any reference to the great capital construction schemes which in 
1952 were given the very highest priority in the slogans. 

The much advertised Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Nature, 
which was to change the course of rivers and turn deserts into fertile land, 
has in fact been severely pruned as funds and resources were required for 
schemes more directly beneficial to Soviet consumers. The slow-down of 
these grand-scale projects savouring of an archaic economic system which 
relied on forced labour for many of its achievements was, however, also 4 
meaningful political act, coming as it did in the wake of an amnesty, soon 
after Stalin’s death, which is believed to have set free one of every three 
labour camp inmates. But it should be noted that by May Day this year at 
least two of the bigger construction projects were back in the limelight— 
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both significantly in Central Asia whose agricultural potentialities are being 
hastily realised for the drive for more food and clothing. The goad of 
insufhcient grain output served to raise already under Stalin the formidable 
goal of a 180 million ton harvest by next year—almost 60 million tons more 
than last year. To come near it, his successors had above all to arrest the 
trend to urbanization, the predominant feature of planning in the Stalin 
era. A year after the late dictator’s death, moreover, it was decided to press 
the revolutionary élan and the loyalty of the younger ranks of the party into 
the task of Russia’s agricultural expansion by turning them to waste and 
idle lands in the remote parts of the country, chiefly Central Asia, which are 
expected to yield a considerable part of the increase in produce. Altogether, 
some 31 million acres of new land capable of producing 19 million tons of 
grain are to be made arable within the next two years under the new 
emergency plan announced at the beginning of the year. At about the same 
time, a new Four Year Cotton Development Programme was made public 
providing for a total cotton output in excess of six million tons by 1958. 
It is for the benefit of this programme that one of the two large Central 
Asiatic construction projects is being pressed forward—the irrigation 
scheme in Turkmenistan which is to take the waters of the Amu Darya 
river on a 660 mile journey across the Kara Kum desert where they shall 
make three million acres of hot sand dunes bring forth cotton. 

“On Machine and Tractor Stations and collective farms there are now 
some remarkable men, outstanding masters of agriculture and stock- 
breeding”, it was stated at one of the recent agricultural emergency 
conferences in Moscow. 

In the stress on higher productivity through the combined action of 
greater incentives, more machines and better technicians, the imprint of 
the technocrats at the helm reveals itself most clearly in the new pro- 
grammes. Over 100,000 engineers and mechanics have already been sent 
back to the land in the few months since Mr. Khrushchev’s statement 
that there can be no advarce in socialist agriculture so long as there are only 
2,400 graduates among the 94,000 chairmen of collective farms, and the 
overwhelming majority of superintendents of the Machine and Tractor 
Stations have not even secondary education. With the drive back to the 
land of heavy industry’s trained personnel, the new retrenchment policy 
combined the mobilisation of industrial capacity until now exclusively 
used for the manufacture of armaments and capital goods, for a geometric 
increase in production of farm machinery. In this way, some 500,000 
general purpose tractors (in terms of 15 h.p. units), half as many as Soviet 
farming has at its disposal now—after five Five Year Plans—in addition to 
many more reapers, cultivators, potato harvesters and other machinery 
than exist today, are to be built within the next three years. Only a year 
divides Stalin’s recommendations to stamp out the remaining private 
interests in Soviet farming and Mr. Khrushchev’s denunciation of the 
neglect of gearing incomes to increases in production and profits as the 
“first and foremost reason” for the lag of agriculture behind industry. 
Wages have since been raised, taxes abolished, prices increased, bonuses 
introduced, and the whole system of deliveries of produce to the State 
linked up with the supply by the State of manufactured goods to the 
countryside. Moreover, delivery quotas have been lowered with a view to 
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increasing the scope of deals on the “free markets”, these islands of free 
trade in the main stream of state ownership and management. 

An equal pattern of changes marked the new welfare drive for the 
industrial population, ranging from the normalisation of office hours and 
the strict observance of the eight-hour day to credits for building private 
houses, facilities for buying motor cars, and generally more “cultured 
trade” which in latest Soviet parlance means increased supplies of tastier 
food, more attractive clothing and footwear, better quality manufactured 

and labour-saving household appliances—“‘to satisfy the growing 
cultural needs of the Soviet People’’, as Pravda explained. Forty thousand 
shops and 11,000 catering establishments are to be opened and 13,000 
major factories and 10,000 smaller enterprises for the manufacture of 
food and consumer goods to be built at breakneck speed within the next 
three years. In addition, other heavy engineering plants have been turned 
over to the production of consumer goods together with factories released 
for this operation “Welfare State” by Army, Air Force and Secret Police. 
It is claimed that of the 3,445,000 bicycles to be produced in 1955, 500,000 
will be made by the Defence industry and 90,000 by the Aircraft industry. 
The respective shares of the two industries in the 1955 output of metal 
bedsteads—16} million—are to be 4,200,000 and 600,000. 

The break with Stalinism was there for everybody to read in six volu- 
minous and most detailed decrees out of which grows the tale of a topsy- 
turvy Soviet wonderland where pots and pans are to be turned out by the 
armament industry and ladies’ gold wrist watches “‘complete with individual 
boxes and either leather or silk petersham strips” by the Ministry of 
Machinebuilding. Where hairdressers, waitresses and washerwomen 
enter into a “socialist competition” for the best service, shop inspectors 
look sharp that customers are treated with “civility and understanding” 
and given full measure and correct bills, while flying squads swoop down 
on factories which “until recently neither knew nor cared whether their 
garments fitted the clients”. Yet for the national economy as a whole the 
current aims of communism’s great retreat to the consumer goods front 
means in many respects only a return to the original target positions 
abandoned in favour of over-ambitious industrialisation goals. For the 
individual Soviet citizen, it means 1.3 yards of woollen cloth in 1954 and 
1.4 yards in 1955; some two yards of silken fabrics this year, and three 
yards the year after, when there also are to be three shoes for him as 
against three pairs of shoes a person in the United States, and three 
cigarettes per grown-up head or mouth a day as against 11 in the United 
States. In a year’s time, each Soviet citizen should be able to buy two tins of 
vegetables or meat a month, but just now two persons have to share one tin. 
Twenty-five persons, more or less, will have to share a yard of Turkish 
towel this year when there will also be one refrigerator for every 4,000 
citizens and one vacuum cleaner for every 2,000. By 1955, when the new 
programme is in full swing, Soviet consumers are to get one yard of Turkish 
towels to be shared out by 15 of them, one refrigerator for 600, one vacuum 
cleaner for 400, and one gramophone or one camera for about 200. There 
are frequent references that the new deal is but at its beginning. Its final 
shape will depend on non-economic factors, Soviet foreign policy in 
particular. 
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Russian statistics claim that last year 51 million Soviet citizens were 
receiving tuition in one form or another, and that annually 1} million under- 
graduates were enrolling in the country’s 890 universities and higher 
educational establishments. People of an intellectually and civilisatory 
level quite incomparable with pre-revolutionary standards separates an ever 
idening gap from the arid discipline and the bieak austerity of the Stalin 
era, though they might continue acquiescing to them under the threat of 
foreign political complications. The real changes in the social climate of the 
Soviet Union stem from the attempts at overcoming the shortage 
of farm products which is the crux of both Soviet politics and economics. 
One of the fundamental departures from the era that has gone in 
March, 1953, is the strengthening of the free market element in Soviet 
agriculture—the greater breathing space given to private enterprise farm- 
ing surviving on some 20 million dwarf holdings of the collective farmers. 
Yet more important is that simultaneously with this economic liberalisation 
measure steps have been taken to increase both State and Party control 
over agriculture—tens of thousands of party workers are settled on the 
land to provide political guidance, while at the same time an army of 
industrial workers, redirected to the countryside, is manning the local 
commando posts of the agricultural planners, the Machine and Tractor 
Stations. The shape of things to come is clear to see: collective farms, 
Stalin’s creation, which have badly fallen down on their job, are increasingly 
turned into agricultural organisations of secondary importance. The 
leading part in Soviet agriculture is being shifted to the centres of mechan- 
isation with their skilled labour force on State pay roll. 
ERNEST Bock. 


TOADS AND TOADSTONES 


NADVERTENTLY unearthing a hibernating toad when clearing a 
Joan in my garden the other day, I picked up the drowsy, fat creature, 

valued ally of all gardening operations, and took a good look at him in 
his off-duty state. He seemed in sweet repose, well gorged with my slugs 
and snails and woodlice; and to my mind came Shakespeare’s much-quoted 
lines on his kin: 

... the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

and I was reminded that here, for once, the usual uncanny authenticity of 
the Bard’s observations on wild creatures was at fault, for ugly though it 
may be to human eyes judging only by human standards, the toad is by no 
means venomous. This opinion is, of course, merely a popular reflection of 
current belief in Elizabethan times, and indeed until quite recent times. 
Even now, there are ignorant folk who look upon the innocent creature as 
manifestly evil, eerie, repulsive, mysterious in habit, brutal in courtship, 
warty, slimy (to the eye, perhaps, but never to the touch), sinister-eyed. 
Such views are readily understandable when prompted by ignorance, but in 
actual fact there are few creatures whose appearance so belies their harm- 
lessness and their usefulness to man. Even the bitter, stinging, irritant 
fluid exuded from the so-called warts (really a skin-gland) when a toad is 
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bruised or injured is merely a natural defence against larger enemies, a 
many a dog knows to its cost. No dog will pick up a toad a secénd time 
and I know few cats that want to have anything to do with them. This 
defensive poison is fair enough as a natural weapon, but it does sometime; 
give people a kind of eczema, especially if it reaches tender skin or the lips, 
and so another superstitious black mark against the humble toad is given 
some justification. But not when you know him well. 

I put back my toad into his winter sleeping-bunk, and wished him well, 
for he did much good work about the flower-beds and on the rockery the 
previous summer. A garden toad, at least, is a tireless and deadly pest- 
destroyer, and feeds pretty continually by night all through spring, summer 
and early autumn. And a toad, full-grown and in its prime, takes some 
filling. One has been observed to consume 300 small flies in an hour; 
another ate mosquitoes at the gluttonous rate of fifty a minute, while a 
third stuffed itself full with 35 mealworms at a single sitting, distending its 
elastic stomach well past its normal size in the process. Purely carnivorous, 
the toad never harms growing things and is, all in all, a good ally of man 
and a most distracting creature to study. The appetite of an average toad is 
insatiable, and is wide enough to include such varied fare as beetles, both 
large and small, grasshoppers, woodlice, snails in the shell, cockroaches, 
mealworms, bees and wasps (the stings appear to give little more trouble on 
occasion than is settled by a slight squirming), ants, caterpillars and grubs 
of many kinds, gnats and a whole host of flies, even small lizards and half- 
grown mice. Only bees and the occasional earthworm might with benefit 
be excluded from the toad’s dietary, but these slight lapses can be forgiven 
in face of the relentless toll of night-feeding snails and slugs. A toad will 
frequently take up his quarters in a convenient cranny under a rockery 
stone, or under a wall, and there he will squat, eyes half closed, for most 
of the day, although I have known instances where garden toads had been 
so thoroughly tamed that they could be induced to leave their day-time lair 
when called and take tit-bits from the hand. They are not difficult to tame, 
and are as loyal and long-suffering as any dog. Normally, however, they 
emerge around dusk and feed through the night hours, lashing out that 
amazing flat, pink, sticky, elastic, unerring tongue at moving fry of all 
kinds, whipping it back inside the mouth in a split second. Toads have 
tongues most usefully fastened to the front of the mouth, and these organs 
of hunting, rather than eating, can curl round unsuspecting quarry two 
and even three inches away, carrying them back to the mouth for immediate 
swallowing in a way that never fails both to fascinate and horrify me when- 
ever I witness it. 

Contrary to the widely-held view, toads do not favour damp situations; 
indeed, most of those I have known seem to prefer dry, if shady, retreats 
under leaves and stones and roots and banks. Only when breeding do they 
search for water, and in my experience, although individuals sometimes 
travel far in search of both mates and mating water, toads are far less 
vagrant in disposition than frogs. A garden toad, living alone, will often 
give up all thoughts of even leaving the area, contenting itself with a sterile 
bachelorhood or spinsterhood possibly compensated for by adequate 
food and shelter, a not over-strenuous existence, and a good chance of 
survival for many years. If nature is bountiful over the matter of toads’ 
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eggs which are laid each in ten—or fifteen—foot parallel strands containing 
anything from 2,000 to 7,000 each, and ruthless in the natural mortality 
rate of these and the toad tadpoles (it has been computed that a toad’s 
chances of survival from egg to adulthood is only one in about 3,000), 
she makes up for it by endowing the survivors with a remarkable tenacity 
of life, which needs only the doziest kind of hibernation and a capacity 
for longevity equalled by few amphibious creatures. Many toads live 
ten years or so, some twelve, some several years more. Once they reach 
maturity, they have a remarkable faculty for looking after themselves well, 
safe places in which to hibernate, and emerging regularly each 
March or early April when the stores of body fat have been exhausted. 
I find they show a remarkable fondness for exploring in autumn and 
ultimately adopting as permanent winter quarters outbuildings, like garages, 
woodsheds, coal-holes, summer-houses, tool sheds and the like, dry, warm, 
undisturbed as a rule, and generally wisely chosen. The toad is a wise 
creature. More than one housewife has been startled to discover a 
hibernating toad among her winter coal or wood, and stories that such 
creatures must have been lurking in air-less cavities under tons of fuel for 
years must always be discounted: they have a facility for crawling into the 
tiniest space, where it is darkest and driest, but no toad, hibernating or 
otherwise, can survive for long without a supply of oxygen. It is the big, 
red, black-dotted eye that causes all the trouble: when you see it sleepily 
blinking up with a strange, luminous and rather sinister quality from the 
back of the wood-pile or under the coal lumps, the tendency to imagine 
evil things of the interrupted sleeper is understandable. 

I have always been amazed to see so many otherwise reliable naturalists, 
some of them prominent nature writers into the bargain, continuing to 
misinterpret the second line of the Shakespearian quotation I gave at the 
beginning. The “precious jewel” in the toad’s head, they tell us as though 
we all ought to know better, is the poet’s imaginative and colourful way a 
describing the creature’s large and prominent eye. ‘“Jewel’’, they say, “ 
brilliant description of it and its lustrous ruby glint.” But the habe was 
thinking nothing of the sort when he wrote that. He was referring to the 
common belief of his day that inside the head of every toad was a precious 
jewel-like stone widely believed to have supernatural medicinal powers and 
to counteract many poisons, especially those caused by snake-bites. The 
toadstone, as it was known, was much sought after, and Heaven only knows 
what atrocious crimes were committed on innocent toads in efforts to 
extract it, for there was a right and a wrong way to do so. “There is a 
precious stone in the head of a toad, and there be many that wear these 
stones in rings, being verily persuaded that they keep them from all 
manner of gripings, and pains in the belly. But the art is in taking it out, 
for it must be taken out of the head alive, before the toad be dead, with a 
piece of cloth of the colour of red scarlet, wherewithal they are much 
delighted, so that while they stretch themselves out as it were in sport 
upon that cloth, they cast out the stone of their head, but instantly sup it 
up again, unless it be taken from them through some secret hole in the 
said cloth, whereby it falleth into a cistern or vessel of water, into which the 
toad dareth not enter, by reason of the coldness of the water”. Thus, the 
Rev. Edward Topsell, incumbent of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, in his 
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Historie of Serpents, 1608. Many writers from the thirteenth century 
onwards mention the toadstone, its properties and how it should be ex- 
tracted, and the method seems to have varied through the ages. In one of 
iest herbals, Hortus Sanitatis, 1491, there is a striking drawing 
showing the extraction in progress. An alternative method, dated 1579, 
overgrown” toad, “first bruised in divers places”, inside an 

in the top of an ant-hill, so that at length only the bones and 

the toad remained in the vessel. So strong was the faith in 


i . Fortunately they had no connection 
with toads, which nowadays slowly but surely secure the enlightened pro- 
tection and respect that is their due. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A 'THERMO-NUCLEAR OPPORTUNITY 

JUDGE of the High Court of Justice in our country has made a 
contribution to the process of hard thinking set in motion by the 
established fact of hydrogen and cobalt bombs being available for the 
destruction of mankind. Mr. Justice Lloyd-Jacob in a letter to the Times 
of May 11th last, argued a case for what he suggested would be a practicable 
method of outlawing the use of atomic power for belligerent purposes, and 
substituting what he envisaged as ‘“‘new and valuable uses for the benefit of 
mankind”. Now the legal mind by virture of its training and practice is 
apt to distinguish the essential from the non-essential in a given argument. 
More than a generation ago, for instance, just after the first world war came 
to its unpeaceful end (proved to be unpeaceful by what followed) a leading 
light of the English Bar, and an Irishman to boot, namely Lord Carson, 
cut through the mass of irrelevant and quasi-legal argument indulged in at 
that time by non-legal minds, and put the whole case for the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in four pithy words. He said that it “might make 
peace fashionable”. The elaborate, long-winded and ostensibly juridical 
treatises written at the time about the machinery constituted by the League 
for the purpose of vouchsafing to mankind “‘a firm, just and durable Peace’ 
(as the purpose was defined in the Preamble to the Treaty of Versailles, of 
which the Covenant of the League was an integral part) were worth not 

more, but less, than the paper on which they were printed. 
Logic is not the best instrument of human welfare. Goodwill, even if it 
violate every law of logic, is the most effective instrument. In other words 
it is love and faith that move mountains, where bull-dozers would fail. 
The legal mind and the Irish temperament—both of which look straight at 
a thing and see it for what it is, not for what they wish it were—are alike 
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adept at this technique of keeping to the point. The contrasting English 
temperament, which puzzles the foreign observer by its roundabout 
approach to things, is inclined to find Irishisms amusing. The genius of 
Bernard Shaw exploited this business of amusing English audiences by 
telling the simple truth in a simple way. If in 1919 the League of Nations 
could have substituted a habit and a fashion of peace and trust among the 
nations for the accursed habit of fear, distrust and war, all might have been 
well. It failed to do so. Therefore its several provisions for organising 
safeguards and penalties against “aggression” never came within striking 
distance of being effective to their purpose. Governments—armed and 
mutually suspicious—pay little heed to juridical commitments. Mr. 
Justice Lloyd-Jacob in the letter above referred to put it in this whimsical 
way: “. .. the melancholy fact must be faced that even the pledged word of 
a sovereign nation does not today attract the implicit confidence of other 
Powers”. 
If then Lord Carson in 1919 realistically diagnosed the issue of future 
peace or war as the choice between a change of “fashion” on the one hand 
and a continuing calamity on the other, what has Sir George Lloyd-Jacob to 
say in 1954, when the continuing calamity has brought mankind to the 
precipice of a threatened holocaust, impartial, universal? In one word he 
gives the answer as Christianity. The choice before us, he says, is between 
religion and destruction. “How earnestly’, he writes, “‘it is to be desired 
that our people should receive guidance from the Church on the Christian 
approach to the use of a weapon which provides the nearest approach as 
yet tu the ‘pernicious fire’ sent by God. 
‘Among the accurst, that withered all their strength 
And of their wonted vigour left them drained, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall’n’ ” 

He had been reading Milton’s Paradise Lost as he wrote. 

In a sense it is true that a split atom is the fire of God. ‘The atom is the 
central source of energy in God’s universe. . Scientific skill, another gift of 
God, can split the atom, thereby letting loose a flood of power which can be 
used for good or evil ends; for man is free, having by a still further gift 
from his Maker been made free in will. The energy thus let loose is such 
that if directed to evil ends, it could destroy mankind. The prevailing 
fashion, now as a generation ago, being for the perversion of God’s gifts 
into uses dictated by the devil, seduced thereto by the devil-inspired sense 
of fear which is the enemy of faith and love, it follows that atomic power 
has been promptly harnessed to the contingency of war. Indeed it was the 
exigency of war that provided the scientific spur which in the first instance 
led to the splitizng of the atom. Mr. Justice Lloyd-Jacob, in his summary 
of the evidence, divided it into four courits, thus: ‘“(1) But for the threat to 
our security due to war it is most unlikely that the required grouping of 
scientists to assert authoritatively the practicability of chain reactions in 
nuclear fission would have come about for many years. (2) But for the 
advocacy of Great Britain based upon the assertion of such practicability 
it is also unlikely that President Roosevelt would have supported a project 
to demonstrate it. (3) But for wartime requirements it is equally unlikely 
that the immense expense of constructing plant and procuring material 
would have been incurred by any democratic nation. (4) But for the ex- 
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istence of a state of war it is arguable that the fearsome destructive power of 
atomic missiles would never have been demonstrated”. 

As though directing a jury of world opinion, His Honour thus pinned 
upon war, that is upon the habit and the fashion of bedevilled motive in 
international relations—the opposite motive to the one ordained by God 
for man’s guidance—the full responsibility for the calamities of this present 
century. Here is a crime to be unequivocally condemned. Instead, there 
could be a constructive use of atomic energy. “What I envisage”’ he went 
on “‘as the alternative, had war not created a military purpose, is a gradual 
development, similar to that which followed the isolation of radium, in 
which modest-sized reactors would have been used to create tracer elements 
for medical use”’. 

He wrote of the “dread responsibility of using divine power for an 
earthly purpose” by which, momentarily lapsing into an unclear turn of 
thought, he meant an unspiritual purpose. For the use by human beings 
on earth of divine gifts must necessarily be earthly. That is not to say it 
must be devilish. The devil is permitted by God to operate on earth for 
the obvious purpose of giving man the exercise of resisting him, and thus 
of using the earthly training as a stepping stone to heaven, in short of 
developing his immortal soul. The penny catechism (which now costs 
fourpence, wisdom being more expensive now than it was before the war) 
puts it thus for a child to understand: ““God made me to know Him, love 
Him and serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the 
next”. That is the true earthly function of free will. Mr. Justice Lloyd- 
Jacob clearly knows this; for in his letter he rejected the destructive argu- 
ment, and chose the good. “If we assume’’, he wrote, “‘as seems inevitable, 
that the nations will hesitate to pledge themselves unreservedly to outlaw 
atomic weapons, or what amounts to the same thing, will not trust in any 
international agreement which aims at so doing, must we accept the 
outcome as catastrophic? I suggest not. It may not have been a mere 
coincidence that the first demonstration of man’s ingenuity in devising the 
atom bomb was reported to the Prime Minister in terms of the birth of a 
baby, for a like announcement 2,000 years before also marked a turning 
point in man’s progress towards the ultimate’”’. 

The wording of what was in his mind was not very simple or clear, but it 
was presumably his intention to correlate the two crises or decisive events 
and to suggest that the first dominated, or should be allowed to dominate, 
the second, to the end, as he went on to suggest, that “our present striving 
for advantage might be replaced by a healthy rivalry in the discovery of new 
and valuable uses for the benefit of mankind”. Somewhat naively, perhaps 
—for a kindred idea has been often weighed in the diplomatic corridors 
during the present century and found wanting—he made his practical 
proposal in these words: “‘Could we not strive to promote international 
agreement, whereby the signatories pledged themselves to punish, by 
atomic retaliation, the first country to loose the weapon upon another? 
Such a course might bring at least one agreeable consequence. Seeing that 
such a pledge would be of no value when given by a country lacking atomic 
weapons, such nations as do possess them would have a ready way of 
demonstrating peaceful intentions in the offer to provide the means of 
retaliation”. 
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The shades of the League of Nations Covenant, the United Nations 
Charter, the Geneva Protocol and the Locarno Treaties, offer a ready 
commentary upon a proposed machinery of collective security by means of 
collective retaliation or sanction. And if we try to bend our imagination 
upon the potential spectacle of retaliation by atomic explosion against 
aggression we touch the fringe of that very madness it is our hypothesis to 
prevent—unless indeed the overriding fear of the retaliation were to justify 
the risk involved. By itself however such a machinery would be of no 
avail. There would be needed in the motive of its use a spirit more trans- 
cendentalised than that of a materialist sanction, as indeed His Honour 
himself propounded in another part of his admirable thesis. 

On the very day when his letter appeared in the Times—the coincidence 
being deliberate on his part—the Convocation of Canterbury met in the 
Church House, Westminster, under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Thereby the expectation could perhaps in some measure be 
justified that the spiritual lead postulated above might be given. It was not 
given. Or it was given in a half measure whereby its purpose was defeated. 
A motion was introduced by the Bishop of Birmingham, supported by the 
Dean of Westminster, and then referred to the Upper House, where it was 
carried. There was no mention in it of disarmament, though the word was 
used in his speech by the Dean of Winchester, who rejected its implication. 
Now it is true in a sense that the Christian catechumen must walk before he 
run, and that human frailty be allowed for in the advice and guidance given 
to him; but there are tides in the affairs of men. Two such tides were 
detailed by Mr. Justice Lloyd-Jacob. There is a tide and a crisis (that is a 
time for decision) at this present moment. 

It is a matter of elementary intelligence to diagnose that unless the op- 
portunity now given be taken to disarm the world, a catastrophe of im- 
measurable consequence may be the alternative. It is the clear duty of 
Christians to take it. That they will in the end take it, despite the faint- 
hearted performance in the Church House aforesaid, is a certainty, 
because by one’s faith one knows that the good intention bestowed by an 
omnipotent God upon His creatures is stronger than the evil permitted by 
God to challenge it. His Honour was no doubt right in bracketting the 
present turning point in history with that which took place two thousand 
years ago. The sword of Damocles was a small thing contrasted with a 
cobalt bomb. What happened at Westminster on May 11th last was a mere 
rumbling of something important that will inevitably be unfolded, involving 
leader and catechumen alike in the unfolding. The resolution adopted by 
the Convocation of Canterbury on that day ran thus: ““That this Convoca- 
tion (1) Regards the existence of the hydrogen bomb as a grievous enlarge- 
ment of the evil inherent in all war and as a threat to the basic obligations 
of humanity and civilisation. (2) Recognises that statesmen in the discharge 
of their responsibilities and in the existing conflict of international interests 
and beliefs cannot separate consideration of the hydrogen bomb from that 
of other weapons of war or from the total state of international relations. 
(3) Calls upon all statesmen urgently to seek agreement on such limitations, 
reductions and control of armaments as may remove immediate threats of 
war and encourage the return of mutual confidence. (4) Declares to the 
nations that they can only be delivered from the evils of war by a general 
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submission to the laws of God. (5) Calls upon all Christian people in thei; 
prayers, thinking and spoken words to seek justice, righteousness and peace 
for the healing of the nations”. 

To read that declaration is to become conscious of a gap in the minds of 
its authors between principle and practice. How is it possible with thes 
new bombs in the offing, whose range of destruction is illimitable, im. 
mediate and uncontrollable—so characterised by the scientists who mace 
them—how is it possible for intelligent men to talk about the “limitations, 
reductions and control of armaments” as an obligation of statesmanship’ 
There is obviously one obligation upon statesmanship at this time, namely 
to take the opportunity given by the overwhelming menace, to concentrate 
their diplomacy upon disarmament. This is no time for splitting hairs, 
when atoms are being split. The tide must be taken at the flood. If it 
be thought that disarmament is a big step, too big to be taken in one step, 
let it be remembered that the hydrogen bomb is a big step too in man’s 
dowrward plunge to destruction. The Dean of Winchester observed on 
May 11th that the banning of this new weapon “was not practicable, as it 
meant unilateral disarmament, which the Christian Church had never 
accepted as a solution”. 

But there is no question of unilateral disarmament. There is no such 
thing. Disarmament is total and universal, or there is no disarmament at 
all. Nor is the hydrogen bomb unilateral in its scope. The opportunity 
given for disarmament is commensurate with the need. Once the plunge 
be taken, the specification for disarmament becomes as easy as the specifi- 
cation for the limitation of armaments—as proved up to the hilt by half a 
century of experience—is impossible. When a house is on fire, the fire 
brigade does not devise an elaborate means of limiting, reducing and 
controlling the fire while making idiotic provision to leave some of it 
burning. It puts the fire out. There are occasions when the choice is 
between the whole or nothing. Of such a kind is the present emergency in 
the international field. 

There was something slightly disappointing in what was said in the 
Convocation of Canterbury. Despite the Bishop of Birmingham’s warning 
against inaction and the consequent mistaken supposition “‘that the Church 
of England was so engrossed in its domestic affairs that it had no mind for 
the weightier matters of national righteousness. and international peace” 
(Times report, May 12th) yet no real contribution was made to a solu- 
tion of those matters. The Dean of Winchester asked, in reference to the 
bomb and its destructive power, did they regard death as the worst of all 
evils, and would they not prefer to live and die under freedom than live 
under slavery? His oratorical question followed the irrelevant pattern and 
cliché of western thought, ignoring the fact that the wars of the century 
have been the very cause of atheist communism on the one hand and the 
thermo-nuclear horror on the other. Is the cause of fuli disarmament 
and the historic opportunity now given for its achievement not the more 
relevant focus of religious influence? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was even more glancingly irrelevant to 
the nature of what is happening. It goes without saying, though he said i It, 
that these present results are ‘“‘the devastating results of human sin’’, and 
that it is a Christian duty to “pray for the peace of the world” ; but there is 
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more in it than that. There is the opportunity, wide open, for a big step 
forward in world affairs: for nothing less momentous than disarmament. 
To that end the influential Christian leaders could help to mobilise the 
crusading zeal of the masses of people. 

In the Convocation of York (May 12th) the Archbishop of York in his 
turn ignored the present opportunity for full historic disarmament and 
contented himself with the observation that “it is far more important that 
once again a serious and sustained attempt should be made to remove the 

causes of war and to reach agreement for an all-round reduction in arma- 
ments”. Again that fatal word, “reduction”. On that same day, in the 
continuing debate at Westminster the Dean of Chichester made the 
astonishing remark that “armaments could not be regarded as a cause of 
war” and characterised them as merely “an indication of a dangerous 
situation”. If he found a child playing with matches, would he, or would 
he not, take the matches away? Or would he reduce the number of matches 
in the box, hand them back to the child and content himself with the 
philosophic reflection that the matches were merely an indication of a 
dangerous situation? 

To argue that armaments are not in themselves a cause of war is to 
trifle with commonsense and experience alike. To talk about reducing 
armaments instead of abolishing them is to play with fire. The Hague 
conferences of 1897 and 1907, the 1919 Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the 1932 “Disarmament” Conference, the Atlantic Charter of 1941, the 
United Nations Charter of 1945, the post-1945 meetings of the so-called 
Disarmament Cominission of the United Nations: all were bedevilled by 
the nonsensical talk about a reduction of armaments. On the severe 
ground of practicability it would be simpler and easier for an international 
commission to inspect and control a state of total disarmament in all the 
countries of the world than to supervise a limited output from factories 
actively manufacturing armaments. 

This issue between disarmament and the limitation of armaments is the 
issue of the century. The religious leaders could and should give their 
help. Mr. Justice Lloyd-Jacob in so many words postulated “guidance 
from the Church on the Christian approach” to this great opportunity on 
that very morning when the Convocation of Canterbury met in Westminster. 
If ever in our history the sheep looked up and needed a shepherd, the 
present time is the supreme occasion of such a need. On May 13th last, 
speaking at the London session of the United Nations Disarmament sub- 
committee in London, Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd made this admirable statement: 
“We think we all share the belief that unless we can devise a system of 
mutually agreed, supervised, comprehensive disarmament, there is no 
hope for a lasting peace in the world”. That statement should be printed 
large in every Chancellory in the world. With it should go, as the indis- 
pensable means to the end, a statement made by President Truman in 
1946 when he said: ‘There is no problem on this earth tough enough to 
withstand the flame of a genuine renewal of religious faith. And some of the 
problems of today will yield to nothing less than that kind of revival”. 


GrorGE GLasGcow. 


June 11th, 1953. 
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MR. MORRISON ON GOVERNMENT 


The trouble with the academic commentator on political institutions is that, 
although he may know his Anson and Erskine May and “the books”, the nuances 
of actual political conduct are unknown to him at first hand. Knowledge has to 
be acquired passim from the autobiographies or letters of statesmen, such a 
those of Peel or Harcourt. It was a happy thought that led Nuffield College to 
invite Mr. Herbert Morrison, one of the most accomplished parliamentary 
adepts of our time, to take spells of sabbatic rest from his political duties in order 
to give us the fruits of his wisdom. The resultant book, less full of political 
generalizations than the classic study by Walter Bagehot, is yet significantly more 
tolerant and less doctrinal, for example on the Lords, than the Parliamentary 
Government in England of the late Harold Laski. It will clearly become a 
“must” for students. Laski’s own attempt to enunciate a new theory and 
practice of the relations of party and parliament, on the thesis that the chairman 
of the National Party Executive was authorized to act as the “vocal conscience” 
(like the Chancellor of old to the King) to the Leader of the Party, is dealt with 
succinctly. Especially valuable are the passages dealing with the parliamentary 
imponderables, the balance between what the ministers of the Crown constitu- 
tionally can do and what the parliamentary back-benchers in practice will tolerate, 
including such extra-formal subtleties as the relation of the 1922 Committee toa 
Conservative Government in power, and the secondary but essential activity of 
the Whips in telling Ministers what are those limits of the possible of which 
politics is the art. It is essential, Mr. Morrison insists, for a Minister “‘to stand 
well with the House of Commons”. Superficially, in strong contrast to the 
United States system, the power of the Executive has increased, is increasing and 
perhaps should be diminished. In fact there is democratic control by means, 
inter alia, of threat of assassination by revolt. As Mr. Morrison adds, in a phrase 
not without its humours, “I should not like what may be called 150 per cent. 
discipline”’. 

In 1921 this reviewer suggested the practicability of Lords in Parliament, 
including leading Trades Unionists. It is noteworthy that Mr. Morrison develops 
the theme of Peers for life or, rather, for so long as they attend to their parlia- 
mentary duties, these functionaries (who presumably would be, as was said of 
baronets, “neither noblemen nor gentlemen’’) being entitled, so he suggests, to a 
salary, ‘‘of course, materially less than that of a Member of the House of Com- 
mons”. Of deeper and less local significance is Mr. Morrison’s sympathetic 
discussion of the proposals of F. W. Jowett, Member for West Bradford, for a 
total reconstruction of Parliamentary procedure by an approximation to that 
adopted in local government. The procedure of the British Parliament, declared 
by Mr. Speaker for the Commons, is, as Mr. Morrison points out, peculiar in 
being constructed, like the Edictum Perpetuale of the earlier Roman praetors, 
upon the basis of decisions given by earlier Speakers. The issue, however, 

raised by Mr. Jowett, supported by the Independent Labour Party, was more 
radical and involved “academic” speculations such as are seldom welcome. 
No people likes “comparative government”’ or to have it suggested that their 
Constitution, which is “the best in the world” (especially if it has the final ad- 
vantage of not existing), could be improved. Was it to be the case that admini- 
strative “‘control must rest with the Minister, because he is responsible to 
Parliament, and through Parliament to the Crown’? those who shared in the 
campaign of the Union of Democratic Control as touching foreign affairs will be 
aware that, under the British system, this “responsibility to the Crown’’, as 
distinct from the electorate, i.e. to a few senior Ministers, can be very real indeed. 
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t is supposed to be necessary, and the embarrassments of the American system 
this. It led to the rejection of Arthur Henderson’s proposed Peace 

atute, and recently of Parliamentary control of the use of atomic weapons. 
There is a radical alternative which stretches out beyond what Jowett envisages. 
‘Pure ’, practicable in a Swiss canton or in New England town meet- 
ing, was long felt to be impracticable in larger communities because, as Aristotle 
said, it would “require the voice of Stentor”. At first this was held to be a final 
objection to all democracy in great states until, as the Mills pointed out, that 
almost divine gadget of ‘“‘representative” democracy was discovered. But is this 
indeed democracy? We now have both that gadget which is “the voice of 
Stentor” and public opinion polls which produce a perpetual plebiscite of the 
nation. Why not adopt the Swiss system of government by experts in perpetual 
coalition controlled, as to general lines of month by month policy, by the elector- 


I ate itself? Both the House of Commons and the Parties could be abolished. 


It may be that even to formulate such a question carries its refutation. As 
Gladstone said, we must have “trust in the people, qualified by prudence’”’. 
The party system is the best, though the Communists would say that the 
“politically conscious vanguard” system is best. There are deep abysses here. 
British politicians have never liked the “public democracy” of the plebiscite, 
although they have to endure the harsh statistics of the poll. They did not like 
Jowett’s project for government by expert committees. The House continues 
in the organic way of its own development, tolerating the Lords and discovering 
novel virtues in the Monarchy, now embodied in our present Gloriana. What 
happens when the Afrikaans people of South Africa “cheer the Queen” (and 
“free democracy”), and whether, as the monarch is in transit from one soveriegn 
Dominion to another, the duty to counsel her may not rest with a new consti- 
tutional branch the Queen’s Private Secretaries (as new as once were the Secre- 
taries of State, emerging from the royal kitchen and supplanting the Lord High 
Chancellor}—these are speculations in which Mr. Morrison does not indulge. 
But it shows the elasticity and essential tolerance of the mind of a great House of 
Commons man that even on an abortive and forgotten scheme he comments that 
“Mr. Jowett is to be praised and certainly not blamed for bringing forward his 
interesting scheme for remodelling the Mother of Parliaments on the administra- 
tive pattern of loeal government”. That promises well that a new age will not be 


met by closed minds. 
GEORGE CATLIN. 


Herbert Morrison: Government and Parliament. Oxford U.P. 21s. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS* 


Mr. Wilson Harris has had a happy, interesting and useful life. Happy, 
because he has been able to follow his bent. Interesting because he has met 
innumerable celebrities and seen a good deal of history in the making. Useful 
because he has supplied his countrymen for nearly half a century with well 
informed, well expressed and well balanced comments on public affairs. Fettered 
by no party ties he may be described as Left Centre, combining, as every good 
citizen should combine, a sense of tradition with readiness for experiment. He 
possesses a warm heart and a cool head. There are fewer rebukes than eulogies 
in his pages. The book is as full of entertainment as of instruction, since the 
general reader always enjoys first hand accounts of people whose names are 
written into the pattern of history. 

The opening chapters describe the Quaker home at Plymouth; the delicious 
years at Cambridge, where he combined a classical scholarship with the Presi- 
dency ‘of the Union; a brief experience as a schoolmaster and worker at Toynbee 
Hall before he found his true vocation as a journalist on the Daily News in the 
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days preceding the First World War, when a Liberal Government with a hug 
j was in power and was in the air. Two of his most gifte 
on the paper are ticketed in a single pregnant sentence. “()) 

Nevinson anyone who was in any sense oppressed, on Brailsford anyone who was 
in any sense revolutionary, had an a prior: claim”. Of A. G. Gardiner, the editor, 
he speaks with the gratitude of a pupil for his master, but temperamentally he wa; 
closer to Alfred Spender, whose bi y he was destined to write. He js 
re. ee 


d —- 
The First World ‘ne oe the author to the centre of the world’s stage, 
and the most historically portion of his story with the chapter on 
Peace-Making at Paris, where he ted the Daily News. The author of 
books on the Conference and Woodrow Wilson with authority, and he 
restores the crowded stage at Paris to life. ile the politicians and the 
nationalities were quarrelling, Hoover and Nansen busied ves with the 
pitiful victims of the war,—the former very reserved, the latter a knight of 
romance with a keen practical sense, “that great and simple man whem to have 
known is one of the abiding satisfactions of life”. Among the younger members 
of the British Delegation were Philip Kerr, the Prime Minister’s secretary, 
“whom to meet once was to want to better’, and Keynes, a friend from 
Cambridge days, whose ing indictment, “The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace”, opened the eyes of the world to the grim fact that the Treaty of 
Versailles was an edifice built on sand. Two years later the author visited the 
paralysed President Wilson at Washington, and found that “whatever had 
happened to his body there was little wrong with his mind, though he was an 
intelligibly embittered man”. On leaving the author remarked, “‘At any rate the 
fire you kindled will go on burning”. “If it does”, was the swift rejoinder, 
“I hope some people will get scorched”. He was probably thinking of Senator 
Lodge, who did more than any other man to prevent the United States joining 
the League of Nations. 

The Peace Conference was followed by many other gatherings, and no British 
journalist made a closer study of what he calls the Conference Era. There are 
two snapshots of Mussolini in the same year, the first when he was merely one of 
a crowd of journalists at Cannes, the second when he had become the inflated 
Duce. ‘How did Italy’s great man impress me? So far as I remember, not at 
all. There was no reason why he should. He had no magnetic personality, 
nothing of Hitler’s unquestioned ability”. A few months later at Lausanne 
“the came, he saw, he postured”. Henceforth he was a mean little man playing: 
big part and playing it with the clumsy ineptitude of a buffoon. Of Curzon, on 
the other hand, the star performer at Lausanne, the author speaks with admirz- 
tion for his abilities and gratitude for his kindness. His pomposity was much 
exaggerated, and his failings were all on the surface. Ramsay Macdonald 
receives much lower marks because he was touchy as well as vain. John Burns 
is treated with surprising gentleness. 

The chapter entitled “ Geneva Scene” is perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable in the book, for Mr. Wilson Harris knows that historic city and the 
work of the League of Nations better than any living British journalist. He 
believed in the League and met the chief actors on that picturesque and crowded 
stage. His principal heroes are Lord Cecil, Gilbert Murray, and Nansen, but he 
finds generous words for Balfour and Briand, Austen Chamberlain, Lord Perth, 
Mr. Noel Baker, and other active champions of the first attempt to integrate 
the world. The French delegates, he assures us, were the most polished orators, 
and Briand is saluted as the test speaker he ever heard. Lord Cecil was 
dominating figure at every Lasts he attended and the most unswerving 
champion of the League at home, with Gilbert Murray at his side, both of them 
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the world in the noblest sense of that familiar phrase. Like Lord 

author served the League, not only by describing its activities at 

a, but by years of devoted service to the League of Nations Union at home 

as editor of Headway, speaker and author. Though the League was buried under 

the debris of the Second World War, none of its surviving champions need feel 
that their labours were in vain. 

The closing chapters describe the author’s twenty years with the Spectator, 

Ge cleeete eee ane Sees Cina renee a Se etens aa. 

, ae , cedien Wath elltean 

provided ample scope for his gifts of rapid assimilation, fluency of tongue and 

capacity to work with man of men and schools of thought. 

tation had to go, for principle of “one man, one vote” 

democracy; but men of all parties and of none felt regret that the 

voices of independent members—independent in fact and not merely name— 

would no longer be heard in the Mother of Parliaments. The volume concludes 

with a brief statement of the author’s ideology, embracing not only things seen 


but the things that are unseen. 
G. P. Goocu. 
*H. Wilson Harris. Life so far. Jonathan Cape. 21s. 


JOHN STUART MILL* 


This is a beautiful book. It is, moreover, a book long overdue in English 
letters which .a good many illustrious writers, John Morley among them, had 
planned but not executed. For this there may have been two reasons: First, 
the vastness of the subject, Mill’s influence extending over the whole of English 
thought and politics. Secondly, the lack of all material about his private life 
and about his work as an administrator of India. About the latter the new 


Life gives little more than was known. But for the intimate knowledge of 
J. S. Mill and of his one = attachment there was F. A. Hayek’s recent John 


Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor to build on. All published accounts of con- 
temporaries of Mill have been fully used in Mr. Packe’s learned biography 
which took six years to compile. But while much unpublished material has 
also gone into it several additional sources seem not to have been used, i.e., the 
youthful letters and Place mss, the Carlyle correspondence, Harriet Martineau’s 
letters. Miil’s life from 1806 to 1872 spanned most of the 19th century. Any 
student of the period will find this major book about one of its most outstanding 
figures indispensable. Mr. Packe excels at giving clearly Mill’s diverse ideas, 
their origin, development, contemporary significance and later impact. All 
asides are penetrating and competent: Ben Comte, Molesworth, Grote 
and others come to life. Yet I cannot avoid differing profoundly from the 
author in the interpretation of Mill’s personality. Probably provoked by the 
prevalent conception of Mill as a dry, under-sexed, prosaic rationalist (largely 
created by Carlyle), Mr. Packe has chosen as his key to Mill’s character that 
“he went after emotions like an addict after drugs”. 1 believe this to be a wrong 
key. In keeping with it Mill is depicted as an ardent and urgent lover. Yet 
from Professor Hayek’s exemplary documentary story it is clear that during its 
twenty-eight years duration the pace and tone of the relationship was set by 
the imperious Mrs. Taylor, dragging along Mill who adored her but was ever 
sadly conscious of his own lack of feeling. Mr. Packe gives many instances of 
her complete ascendancy over his mind, he “finding flawless chains of reasoning” 
for her axioms. ‘Thus she dictated the socialism contained in the later editions 
of the Political Economy; her astounding influence thereby over our own times 
is curiously lightly dealt with in but two sentences. Altogether, the picture 
given of Harriet vacillates: Mr. and Mrs. Packe seem to have tried their best 
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to like the heroine of their book, but the unamiable facts about her kept getting 
the better of them. A modern reader expects to learn more about the sexy 
side of a character than is here given. 

The line between Dichtung und Wahrheit in the Life is not always easily 
distinguishable, as when it is stated that Mill “blamed” his father for his lak 
of religion. There is a tendency to overcharge age ian per small incident 
accidentally preserved, as that of a watch lost in chi which is supposed 
to have induced the man always to wear plain silver watches. The liveliney 
of the style is at times laboured. But, all carping done, I gladly repeat tha 
this is an interesting, lively, even exciting biography in which the vast subjec 
of J. S. Mill, his time, and his influence is at last adequately mastered. John 
Morley said that the trial of Mill before history would also be the trial of two 
generations of thinking Englishmen. Mr. Packe, stressing the liberal rather 
than the socialist influence of Mill and Mrs. Taylor, comes to a positive verdict, 
Mill’s “synthesis of truth” and his “tolerance as a creative force” hold good 
for today. RutH Borcuaro, 
*The Life of John Stuart Mill. By Michael St. John Packe. Secker and Warburg. 42;, 


TROTSKY: PROPHET, TRAITOR OR TYRANT? 


Deutscher, already well known as the biographer of Stalin, has now published 
a first instalment of a study of Trotsky under the title The Prophet Armed. |t 
takes the life of the Bolshevik leader to 1921 and is to be followed by a second 
volume, The Prophet Unarmed, showing Trotsky’s defeat at Stalin’s hands and 
his being hounded to death. Deutscher has with the volume under review 
contributed a book which should be read by every student of the history of our 
age, both because of its great merits, as well as of its defects. Thie merits of the 
book are considerable. utscher has produced a book which grips the reader, 
It has a style of its own which imprints the personality of the author on the 
attention of the reader. Deutscher is never afraid of length and detail— 
rightly, because a description of the theoretical positions taken up at various times 
by the main figures provides the background for their understanding. Some of the 
controversies which occupied Lenin and Trotsky at various times, such as those 
relating to the democratic nature of Marxism, may now appear academic. But 
at the time, particularly before the assumption of power in the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, they played an important part. For before 1917, as Deutscher 
shows, the development of Marxist theory took up the main attention of 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. It was mastery over the problems of political 
theory which then mainly determined who rose to prominence in the party. 
Trotsky first achieved prominence as revolutionary by articles and by 
participation in debate showing a complete grasp of the problems of Marxism. 
The son of a Jewish farmer, he had a good education and read avidly from an 
early age. He did not take easily to Marxism. At a gathering in 1896, he said 
turning to Alexandra Sokolovskaya, who was to become his first wife: “A curse 
upon all Marxists, and upon those who want to bring dryness and hardness into 
all relations of life”. Also, he by no means sided immediately with the Bolsheviks, 
and found himself drawn for some time more to the Mensheviks. For many 
years he, who was to become one of Lenin’s collaborators, was a bitter opponent 
of the Bolshevik leader. Deutscher takes us through all the dramatic episodes of 
Trotsky’s life. He is a sympathtic biographer and his hero gradually reveals 
himself in his full stature. We see the man of great personal courage, who defies 
the public prosecutor, who protects an unpopular man whom the crowd are about 
to lynch, who tours the most dangerous sectors of the battlefront as War Com- 
missar during the struggle against the “Whites”. We see the great—if incredibly 
ruthless—organiser who creates an army in the civil war. And yet, in all the ups 
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and downs of Fortune, we constantly catch glimpses of his interest in the 
problems of Marxist theory, for instance the rushed visit in uniform to a party 
congress and the speech on the most intricate problems of Marxism between 
visits to the battlefront, and during an early period the articles written in Tsarist 

i On this last point it is interesting to note how a biographer who can 

be called pro-Tsarist shows how mild the brutality of the old regime was 
compared with that of the new. Twice Trotsky escaped from Siberian banish- 
ment. How many prominent opponents of the Bolshevik regime have escaped 
from Siberia? 

In view of the Stalinist omission of Trotsky’s contribution to the rise of the 
Bolsheviks, the present rulers of the Kremlin are not likely to look kindly on 
Deutcher’s vindication of Trotsky’s place in history. On the other hand, the 
book will not satisfy the anti-Communist either as a definitive evaluation of a 
vital figure in world history. The difficulty with a subject like Trotsky is that it 
lies on the very line of division between history and politics. Trotsky cannot yet 
be fully considered a figure of the past, which can be viewed with detachment. 
Though he ceased to play an important part in Soviet Russia after the first few 

of the new regime, his ideas were largely taken over by Stalin. It is highly 
dubious whether Trotskyism would have been less brutal and less dangerous 
for the world than Stalinism. It was Trotsky, for instance, who first proclaimed 
the necessity of the use of forced labour. Deutscher, who is certainly not a 
Stalinist, nowhere expresses his distaste for the principles of the Soviet regime. 
He wears Leninist blinkers which exclude from his view everything except for 
that which lay on the Bolshevist road to power. A true understanding of a vital 
period of world history must include a more comprehensive picture of the 


opponents of the victorious. 
FRANK Eyck. 


I. Deutscher. The Prophet Armed. Trotsky: 1879-1921. Oxford University Press. 308. 


WORDSWORTH’S IMAGINATIVE PHASES 


This sympathetic and penetrating study of Wordsworth’s mind and work 
traces the gradual development of his imagination in three continuous phases, 
defined as “Solitude and Relationship”, ““The Poetry of Indecision” and “The 
Baptised Imagination’’—this last the poet’s own expression. Mr. Jones maintains 
that this latest poetry, with its definitely Christian tone and imagery, has been 
under-estimated, and unfairly considered as the result of his desire to be thought 
orthodox, whereas it should be ascribed to various causes, his brother’s death 
especially. He has to admit, however, that it shows a falling-off from the 
earlier poems, those of the “Great Decade” (1797-1807). His re-valuation is 
perhaps the most original feature of this book. The title is taken from Keats, 
who, writing of Wordsworth, resents “poetry that has a palpable design on us”, 
and enforces a philosophy by bullying. His verdict on an obvious defect, self- 
engrossment, in Wordsworth is confirmed by Coleridge’s description of him as a 
detached contemplative, Spectator ab extra. Mr. Jones considers that any 
philosophy which Wordsworth sets forth was probably derived from Coleridge’s 
talk rather than from his own reading. 

Tic mind of the great, austere poet-solitary is revealed, though often in- 
articulately, in such characters as the Leech-gatherer, the Discharged Soldier, or 
the Pedlar; his “massive landscape” has for its main features water, wind and 
mountains. This landscape is literal and real, not allegorical, its “accurate 
detail” is subordinated to “the spirit of the whole”. Wordsworth claims “a 
partnership between the mind and the external world”, with the senses mediating 
between man and Nature. His constant dwelling on childhood is largely due to 
his perception that the two worlds are fused in a child, who is at once “inmate”, 
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“creator and receiver”. The for a time loses the child’s vision, but later 
recovers it through insight, ‘ eye made quiet”, See ay mses, pene 
biographical passage in The Prelade (BE. V). Tintern, and the famous 
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Emma Gurney SALTER. 
The Egotistical Sublime. By John Jones. Chatto & Windus. 1954. 16s. 


Greece: a Political and Economic survey, 1939—1953 (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 18s.), by .Bickham Sweet-Escott, maintains the high ~ 
standard of Chatham House publications and offers safe guidance through the 
confusion of the war and post-war years. The first half describes impartially | 
and clearly the terrible experiences of the invasion period and the even more 
poignant sufferings of the Communist rebellion which followed the defeat of — 
Germany and Italy. The second part traces the slow process of economic 
recovery with generous British and American help. It is a sad story, lit up 
by the toughness and heroism of the Greek people, and the belated emergence 
of a working majority in Parliament under the leadership of General Papagos 
sends the reader away in a somewhat more hopeful mood. An appendix on 
Cyprus describes the movement for union with Greece and our steady refusal 
for strategic reasons to concede the demand. 
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The new edition of Middlesex, by Sir Clifford Radcliffe, (Evans Bros., 10s. 6d.) 
first published in 1939, has been revised, brought up to date, and enriched by 
nearly 200 new illustrations. No wonder it has been and will surely remain a 
best seller, not merely for use by classes in civics, but also among Londoners who 
love the city of their birth, Englishmen who care about their history, and overseas 
visitors who flock to the Heart of the Empire. So much information—historical, 
artistic, administrative—is packed into this delightful book that it cannot be fully 
assimilated at the first reading but should be available for ready reference. To 
the present reviewer the most attractive chapters are those which summarise the 
colourful history of Middlesex from Roman times, including some famous 
residents such as Pope and Horace Walpole, and stately homes such as Hampton 
Court, Syon House and Osterley Park. The second half of the volume is devoted 
to the multifarious services of the Middlesex County Council, a fairy godmother 
pledged to the creation of the Welfare State. 








